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OUR MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
WE have great pleasure in being able to present our 
readers this month with three distinct works as our supple- 
ment. The first a charming and thoughtful piece of writing 
for the pianoforte by Theodor Kirchner, and forming 
No. 12 of his “ Neue Albumblatter,” and the other two 
numbers being taken from the “ Handel Album,” now in 
course of publication, under the able editorship of Mr. W. 
T. Best, of Liverpool. The works speak for themselves, 
but it may be interesting to offer a few particulars con- 
cerning the two authors on the principle that 
“ The world rejoices in the paia to find 
Some truths concerning him whose works they love ; 


To trace the influences which formed the mind 
And raised their hero other men above,” 


Theodor Kirchner was born at Neukirchen, near Chem- 
nitz, in Saxony, in the year 1824, and received his musical 
education at the Conservatoire at Leipzig. When the 
proper time came he went to Winterthur, in Switzerland, 
as organist, where he remained until 1862, when he pro- 
ceeded to Zurich, as conductor and teacher. In 1875 he 
became director of the “ Musikschule” at Wiirzburg, 
and after a short time settled at Leipzig, where he now 
lives. Kirchner has written a great many works, the 


character of which, and the suggestive titles he has ap- 
plied to them, have earned for him the distinction of 
being considered as the genuine successor of Schumann. 
His pianoforte pieces are always elegantly written, and 
never commenplace. The “ Neue Albumbliatter” consists 
of two books, which altogether contain twenty character- 


istic pieces for the pianoforte. In themselves they are 
worthy of notice for their originality and sweetness. They 
are of no great difficulty, and being exceedingly interesting 
may be employed either for diversion or instruction. 
For the latter purpose they may be cordially recom- 
mended. 

They form the second series of pieces with a like title, 
the first being Op. 7, the second Op. 49. It was the 
publication of the first series which brought Kirchner into 
prominent notice, as one upon whom the mantle of Schu- 
mann had worthily fallen, and the second, as may be 
judged by the example now given, is equally likely to ex- 
tend the reputation already enjoyed by the composer. 

Both collections are well liked abroad by public as well 
as private performers, and it is therefore with confidence 
that we admit the extract to a place in our supplement, in 
order that his reputation may be further extended in this 
country. 

Mr. William Thomas Best, to whose clever and genial 
hand we owe the two arrangements from Handel, is the 
son of a solicitor. He was born at Carlisle, August 13th, 
1826. ‘His first musical instruction he received from 
John Young, sometime organist of the Cathedral. His 
parents intended him to follow the profession of an 
architect, and for the purpose of instruction he was sent 
to Liverpool in his fourteenth year. Here his love for 
music was strengthened, arid the occupation selected for 
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him proving utterly foreign to his own inclination, he 
abandoned it entirely, and adopted music as a profession. 
Even at the early age above mentioned he was skilful 
enough to be appointed as organist at Pembroke Chapel, 
in Liverpool. Seven years later he became organist of 
the Church for the Blind in the same town, and shortly 
after was nominated organist to the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society. In 1852 he was appointed organist to the 
Panopticon, now the Alhambra Theatre, in Leicester 
Square, London, at the same time he held a like post at 
the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In 1854 he re- 
signed this for Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. He gave up his 
London appointments when he was named as organist at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, an office he still keeps with 
honour and credit, as well as a re-appointment to the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society. He has written a large 
number of works, both original and arranged, for the 
organ, and some for the orchestra. One of his overtures 
has been played at the Crystal Palace concerts with great 
success. In his work, “The Modern School for the 
Organ,” published in 1853, all the examples and studies 
are his own composition. As a composer his works are 
marked by a quaint originality which is exceedingly 
pleasing. Asa player he is almost without a rival, and 
so accurate and true is his execution that the late George 
Cooper, himself no mean performer and judge, was wont 
humorously to say whenever he heard Best, “that his 
touch was so irritatingly correct that he would give five 
shillings to hear him play a wrong note.” 

It is with great gratification we add that Her Majesty 
has been pleased to grant from the Civil List an annuity 
of £100 to Mr. W. T. Best for his distinguished services 
in the musical profession. 








THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


THERE is a certain amount of originality even in inventing 
a description for a stage piece, and for this, if not for 
anything else, the joint authors of 7he Pirates of Penzance 
are to be complimented. The last work which these con- 
tinuous caterers to the select audiences of the Opera 
Comique have put before their intelligent patrons is re- 
presented to be a “melodramatic opera,” and we con- 
gratulate them on the novelty of the idea. But nobody 
has ever been able to define the melodrama in its modern 
and very variable sense, and if any one is able to define 
the melodramatic opera on the basis of this first speci- 
men he is more fortunate than we are. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that the description, whatever fresh- 
ness it may display, was an afterthought of that most 
delightful humorist Mr. W. S. Gilbert to justify a sout 
ensemble which, conceived with a single purpose, has 
resulted in many. 

The book is not bad, except by comparison with other 
books from the same hand. On the whole, the mere 
literary work is better than we are accustomed to from 
translators of grand opera or librettists of opera in Eng- 
lish. There is a quaint eccentricity of idea in several of 
the incidents which amuses sufficiently in most cases to 
justify the sublime anxiety not to speak too fast displayed 
by the ladies and gentlemen who have to interpret them. 
But those who ask for action in fun and dialogue will be 
dissatisfied, and the admirers of the Gilbertonian manner 
themselves will think some of the details attenuated to 
the point of satiety. There are not enough plot and 
dramatic complication to excite interest, much less to 
sustain it; there are too much “very clever”-ness and 
too little feeling in the spoken matter leading up to the 
musical situations to allow the composer the chance of 
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an effect without leaving the situations a good deal behind 
him. That Dr. Sullivan has left Mr. Gilbert behind him 
wherever the setting is most striking will hardly be 
denied, for the setting is striking in passages although 
somewhat difficult to reconcile with the unities. Here 
a graceful love passage, here a lively patter song, here an 
impressive chant, here a pathetic prayer, present the 
varied charms of melody, energy, or religious sentiment. 
If at times we are bewildered as to whether we are at the 
Oxford or at Exeter Hall, if we are in doubt as to 
whether the next number will be in the style of negro 
minstrelsy or an oratorio, still the music is generally 
good of its kind. We do not exactly see the connection 
with the tone and obvious idea of the story. But in the 
same manner as we are amused by Mr. Gilbert’s play, 
which is hardly a play, so we cannot help being on the 
whole entertained by Dr. Sullivan’s music, which is rather 
more than a setting. 

There is generally nothing particularly exceptionable 
on the ground of taste in the joint productigns of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan. But here once or twice there seems 
to be a hint at satirising Church forms which might have 
been gracefully avoided. The ensemble sung kneeling in 
the first act, and the Sergeant’s song with responses by 
the police in the second, are cases in point. We may 
have formed a wrong impression on these heads, but the 
very possibility of such an impression appears to have 
been a mistake. 

In the story—what story there is—a youth, Frederick, 
has been apprenticed until twenty-one to a band of despe- 
radoes—the Pirates of Penzance. The last day of his 
servitude has come, and although he has been conscien- 
tiously faithful hitherto, he feels it equally imperative to 
betray and hunt down his present masters as soon as the 
clock striking twelve relieves him of his obligations to 
them. He tells them so in one of those scenes of frank 
simplicity which Mr. Gilbert has utilised under variations 
in many pieces. This strictly scrupulous young gentle- 
man—Frederick, not Mr. Gilbert—has seen but one lady 
in his life. She occupies a position of credit among his 
comrades, is called Ruth, and is in love with their ap- 
prentice. There is another naive episode between them, 
in which he puts this elderly female upon her honour to 
declare whether she is as handsome as she has always 
endeavoured to persuade him that she is. The apparition 
of a bevy of girls, the daughters of a General Stanley, 
settles the doubt. Ruth vanishes, and Frederick hides, 
in order not to frighten the lovely visitors. But—was the 
incident suggested by “Diplomacy”?—when they are 
about to paddle in the water, and after they have taken 
off one shoe each, Frederick’s honesty or modesty com- 
pels him to reveal himself, and they make a somewhat 
ridiculous attempt at flight upon one foot. In the end, 
however, they change their minds, and stay to be wooed 
in a body as follows :— 


Oh ! is there not one maiden breast 
Which seems to feel the moral beauty 
Of making worldly interest 
Subordinate to sense of duty? 
Who would not give up willingly 
All matrimonial ambition, 
To rescue such a one as I 
From his unfortunate position? 


The appeal is for some while a vain one, but ultimately 
Mabel, who appears to be the eldest of twenty young 
ladies of eighteen, offers herself as a sacrifice, and mutual 
love at first sight is the immediate consequence. While 
the lovers exchange confidences the sisters employ 
themselves in discussing the weather in couples on their 
knees, with details of “ business ” which make the audience 





laugh, but almost border upon silliness, The Pirates 
arrive and seize each a girl, whom they are about to 
marry, when the General in turn appears, and for the 
moment they are awed. Still it is only when the unhappy 
father proclaims himself an orphan, a species which the 
Pirates have never allowed themselves. to injure, that the 
departure of the captives is allowed. Frederick goes 
with. them, the episode, with the despair of the for- 
saken Ruth, affording an effective /ab/eau for the close of 
the act. 

In the second act which opens with the grief of the 
General for having described himself as an orphan when 
he is “not one, and has never been one,” Frederick, now 
a military officer, despatches a body of police to exter- 
minate the Pirates. The Pirate King and Ruth surprise 
him during their absence, and explain that he having 
been born on the 29th of February in leap-year, and ‘his 
birthday coming but once in four years, he is not twenty- 
one as supposed, but five years and a fraction. Al- 
though the idea is not very new, Frederick feels in honour 
bound to return to his old masters, and there is a dissension 
on the point with Mabel, and a parting. One remembers 
little else except a ladies’ night-cap episode, followed by 
discomfiture of the Pirates, the discovery that they are 
noblemen who have gone wrong, forgiveness all round, 
and a general marriage. When we add that now and 
then there is a touch in which an American audience 
might see “something funny” at the expense of John 
Bull’s pride or weakness, we may leave the plot. 

It is only where the situations are thoroughly ludicrous 
that the music is in. obvious sympathy with the book. 
We have such conformity in two or three songs of the 
negro type. There is no necessity to particularise them ; 
but it may be mentioned that without originality of 
treatment amounting to a surprise, they are marked with 
that briskness and fluency of “musical business” which 
Dr. Sullivan has before utilised to good effect. It is a 
pity that they lose something by the frivolity of the 
“stage business” devolving upon the chorus; the dog 
quiver with which the young ladies support the General’s 
song, and the baton trumpeting of the policemen to the 
Sergeant’s song would probably have been called feeble 
or silly had any other than Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan 
been concerned. Those restrained and lengthy scenes 
of the author in which the characters exchange gentle- 
manly jocularity or mixed society irony are not re- 
flected in the work of the composer. Indeed, it would be 
no easy task to give musical expression to this phase 
of the Gilbertonian philosophy. The love scenes might 
have been less difficult to deal with, but the satirical 
or humorous undertone of the book does not seem, at 
least to our sense, to enter into this portion of the setting. 
Here, it is true, Dr. Sullivan has written some pleasing 
and some tender melody, but we have failed to: catch 
the comic by-play which, however slightly, might have 
linked the music to the words. Apart from the songs 
above mentioned, Mr. Gilbert’s successes and Dr. Sulli- 
van’s successes in Zhe Pirates of Penzance are separate 
events, and while you smile with the former and almost 
cry or pray with the latter you feel a little tired of both. 
The piece as a whole drags, and the cause is a want of 
thoroughness and unison in its intention. 

Except in the cases of Messrs. Temple and Barrington, 
who act and sing, the performance of the characters is 
only moderately good. But for Miss Cross, the ladies 
one and all seem to be affected with the ¢vemo/o manner. 
The mounting is good, and the orchestra well chosen. 
The orchestration is unequal; in some it is 
excellent, in others marked by carelessness or indifference, 
so as to be scarcely worthy of the composing director. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


SOME changes of importance have been made in the 
announcement of the Opera Season at Covent Garden 
Theatre, although there is scarcely anything in the way 
of desirable novelty even promised, for the inducement 
and temptation of new patrons. The number of the 
Subscription nights has been lessened to thirty-five instead 
of forty as heretofore, and the price of the Subscription 
proportionately reduced. This may or may not be in 
consideration of the character of the times, or, in fact, for 
any reason at all. It is sufficient to say that the scheme 
has been attended with success; for the number of 
audiences assembled on the evenings the theatre has as 
yet -been opened has been very great. Among the 
novelties actually promised is Jules Cohen’s opera Les 
Bluets, which is to be given with Madame Adelina Patti 
and Signor Nicolini in the chief parts, and under the title 
of Este/ia. As the opera has never yet been successful 
where it has been played abroad, the reason for its selec- 
tion is difficult to find, unless there is a hope that dif- 
ference of climate in the place where it is to be performed 
may bring a change of opinion concerning it. It was 
written for, and played at, the Théatre Lyrique, in 1867 ; 
but only for a few nights, when it dropped out of the bills, 
not even the talents of Madame Christine Nilsson, for 
whom it was written, sufficing to impart a long life to it. 
We are also to have a choice of Gounod’s opera Mirei/le, 
Hérold’s Le Pré aux Clercs, Thomas's Mignon, Rossini’s 
La Gazza Ladra, and the Suzanne of Paladilhe, a com- 
poser chiefly known in England by his song, the “ Man- 
dolinata.” We say a choice, for out of these the Director 
only pledges himself to produce, “at least, two.” The 
ordinary run of operas will be selected from the usual 
stock, some of which are as frequently played to suit the 
convenience of the house or the whims of artists, as much 
as because they are most acceptable to the subscribers 
and the public. 

The list of the names of the artists is a goodly one, as 
may be here seen :— 


Mme. Adelina Patti; Mlle. Emma Turolla, Mme. Verni, Miles. Alwina 
Valleria, Mantilla, Schou, Louise Pyk, Bauermeister, Cottino, Morini, 
Zenari, Sonnino, Mme. Corsi; Albani.—Scalchi, Miles. Peppina Malvezzi, 
Ghiotti ; Pasqua.—Sigs. Nicolini, Carpi, M. Engel, Sigs. Orloff, Sabater, 
Igenio Corsi, Manfredi, Fille, Prevostt ; Gaines ~Checieel, Cotogni, M 
Maurel, Sig. Ugetti; M, Lassalle.—Gailhard, Sigs. De Reszke, Silvestri, 
Ciampi, Capponi, Caracciolo, Scolara, Raguer ; Vidal. 


The familiar names require no comment, the new-comers 
will be spoken of as they appear. 

The season opened on April 13th, with Massenet’s opera, 
Le Roi de Lahore, the chief parts being played by Mlle. 
Turolla, Mile. Pasqua, Signor Gayarré, Signor Silvestri, 
M. Lassalle, and Signor De Reszke, the last-named being 
a stranger. He has a dasso-baritono voice, and sings 


well, and may prove to be a valuable member. M. 
Lassalle was, as usual, most cordially received for his fine 
voice and singing. The rest of the artists were as good 
as they were last season. The band only marred its 
general excellence by being a little ragged at times, and 
the chorus-singing certainly might have been better. 
The National Anthem, as sung by the chorus before the 
opera, was an exhibition of drollery which none but an 
Englishman could have witnessed unmoved. Both males 
and females sang the melody to any words that pleased 
them best, and, as a natural consequence, the polyglot 
delivery, was not more charming than usual. On the 
15th, La Favorita was performed, with Mlle. Pasqua 
as the heroine, Signor Gayarré, the tenor, and the 
veteran Graziani as the Duke. It was a very fair per- 
formance, but nothing more. The first great event of the 
season took place on Saturday night, when Madame 





Albani (Mrs. Ernest Gye) made her first appearance after 
two years’ absence. Lucia di Lammermoor was the opera 
she chose, and the welcome artist never sang better or 
with greater charm. Her voice has improved in volume, 
and her mastery over the graces of vocalisation has grown 
more complete, so that her performance produced a 
pleasure at once refined and satisfactory. The audience 
received her most enthusiastically, and with a greeting 
which had somewhat of the character of affectionate re- 
gard. She was a little nervous and overcome at the out- 
set, her emotion exhibiting itself in alittle unsteadiness in 
her voice, but she quickly recovered, and sang most 
firmly and sweetly. Her acting was as fine as her singing. 
Signor Carpi, an uninteresting tenor, was the Edgardo, 
Graziani the wicked brother. On the 20th Madame 
Albani again appeared, this time as Gilda, in Rigoletto. 
The great scéna, “Caro nome,” she delivered most 
splendidly, ending with a long, well-sustained, and finely- 
finished shake, which delighted all. Once again her fine 
dramatic instinct enabled her to give a good version of 
the pathetic and grieviously wounded feelings which the 
unhappy Gilda is supposed to suffer. 

On this occasion also Madame Scalchi made her first 
appearance this season, as Maddalena. Her voice is as 
finely toned as ever, her singing open and unrefined, and 
her acting as it has ever been, and perhaps as it ever 
will be. Graziani was the Rigoletto, singing most 
earnestly, but not acting the part with any remarkable 
qualities of perception of its varied nature other than the 
grotesque. mR . 

Signor Carpi again was the tenor, this time appearing 
in his own person for himself, and not, as on the Saturday 
before, for a new tenor, M. Engel, who was indisposed. 
Meyerbeer’s Prophéte and Huguenots, and Gounod’s 
Faust have been played about the time of going to press, 
notice of them must, therefgre, be It will be 
enough to add that the band, with Mr. Carrodus as leader, 
is, as a whole, excellently constituted, that Signor Vianesi 
and Signor Bevignani are the joint conductors, and that 
the operas have been placed on the stage with all due 
care. 

In the first-named Mile. Valleria and Mme. Scalchi 
made a good success in the duet “Vana illusion,” 
and Signor Gayarré, as the Prophet, exhibited courage, 
if not refinement. In Faust Mme. Albani made a 
distinct success as Marguerite, Mlle. Pasqua a failure 
as Siebel, and Signor Cotogni as Valentine received 
a welcome such as favourites only get. Gayarré as 
Faust lacked polish, and M. Vidal as Mephistophiles 
was distinctly rough, if not coarse. 








HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 


THOSE who nowadays come to Rome in quest of mag- 
nificent spectacles in the shape of religious processions, 
masses, and musical services during Holy Week, are 
doomed to disappointment. The Vatican is still “ sulky,” 
and has not yet forgotten the blow inflicted on its former 
prestige by those who made Rome what she should be— 
the capital of young Italy. Hence the services in the 
principal churches are shorn of their former splendour, 
and the Pope, confining himself to the Sistine Ne ae 
never condescends to appear at St. Peter’s as he did of 
yore ; but the church herself suffers much more from this 
seclusion thar the sight-seeing public. ; 
Some of the services, however, still deserve notice. 
Besides St. Peter’s, it is the magnificent basilicas of St. 
Giovanni, St. Paolo, St. Maria Maggiore, and St. Lorenzo 
that have choirs of their own ; and some members of the 
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Papal Choir, among whom was notably the celebrated 
tenor, Fra Giovanni, who died suddenly a short time ago, 
are in the habit of singing on special occasions in some 
of the other churches. During Holy Week the principal 
services were confined to St. Peter’s and St. Giovanni, at 
which “ Misereres” were performed on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, the Annunciation, and on Good Friday. At St. 
Peter’s the “ Misereres” were by Meluzzi, Basily, and 
Zingarelli, at St. Giovanni by Capocci, all of which were 
sung @ capella, and on the whole very creditably. The 
names of the composers are probably familiar only to the 
performers, for nobody else knows, or cares to know, much 
about them, their we Sr not rising above the average 
of modern Italian church-music. The great works of 
Palestrina, Pergolese, Cherubini, and so many others are 
never thought of—in Italy they belong to a glorious past ; 
for their style is far too pure and classical for the debased 
taste of the Roman Church of the day. It is indeed sad 
to behold this disgraceful decline in the cultivation of good 
sacred music in Italy. 

The only secular performance during Holy Week was 
a concert of sacred music at the Sala Dante, including 
portions of Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” which was tolerably 
successful, though even on this occasion the managers 
could not muster a band. 

In Florence the “Stabat Mater” was performed in 
extensc on Good Friday at the Pagliano Theatre ; but I 
understand that, if the first part was executed fairly well, 
the second ended in a general break-down, soloists, chorus, 
and band all being carried away in the general confusion. 
Such are attempts of that kind in Italy, a great and pain- 
ful contrast to the grand performances of Bach’s Passion 

-music and other great works, in countries where good 
music is more appreciated than in this land of eg 
op) ey 








BOTTESINI’S OPERA, AERO AND LEANDER, AT 
THE ‘‘APOLLO” IN ROME. 


ROME is, in some respects, a most unmusical capital. Church 
music, even at St. Peter’s, has sunk to a level which contrasts 
painfully with the glorious past, and the o performances, 
consisting, as they do elsewhere in Italy, of dance music more 
than anything else, are really too disgraceful to be noticed. 
Orchestral concerts there are hardly more than two or three in 
the season, for though there is a band, there is no adequate 
concert-room, nor indeed is there an appreciative public to 
support them. Concerts by Scambati, Pinelli, or Liszt’s pupils, 
and the band on the “ Pincio” every day—voila tout. 

In the Apollo Theatre Rome possesses one of the largest and 
most beautiful opera-houses in Italy, but the opera is in an un- 
satisfactory condition. The season lasts only from Christmas to 
Easter ; but the managers have, so far, only evolved the 7vovasore, 
Puritani, and Lucia ; the only two novelties, Zro ¢ Leandro and 
Lohengrin, have been carefully inserted at the end of the pro- 
gramme, and the latter will probably remain pia desideria. 

~- Besides its intrinsic merit, Bottesini’s opera derives special 
interest from the fact that the libretto is by one ‘‘ Tobia Gorrio,”’ 
who is no other than Arrigo Boito, the eminent fvcfa-compositore 
of Mefistofele, reviewed in the February and March numbers of 
the MONTHLY MusicaL. RECORD. It appears that Boito com- 
pleted this libretto some years ago, and had even sketched the 
opera to a great extent ; but that, being prevented from finishing 
the score, he transferred the libretto to Bottesini. 

The libretto of Ero ¢ Leandro is in every respect worthy of 
the author of Aéfistofele. Both the conception and treatment 
are highly poetical; and there can be no doubt that Boito, 
conscious of the degenerate and effeminate condition of modern 
Italian opera, is energetically pursuing the path of reform, 
faithful to the precept of Beethoven, Schumann, and Wagner 
alike, that ‘‘a true musician should be imbued with a spirit of 
poetry. ”* 

- -Tae story of “Hero and Leander,” simple, beautiful, and 
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sad, has been treated by Schiller in a sublime 
much in common with that of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde, 
and Juliet,” and ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” all — 
the one idea which Boito expresses in the beautifu 
into Leander’s mouth :— 


‘*L'amore é forte, pid della'morte.” 


The opera opens with a scene on the early morning of the 
Aphrodisean Feast at the Temple of Venus, at Sestos, on the 
Tracian shore of the Hellespont. Ariofarne, the high priest, calls 
on Hero, the most beautiful of all maidens present, to adorn 
Leander, the champion of sword and lyre, who has come across 
the waters, with the well-merited lauyel-wreath. In an im- 
passioned song which follows, he avows his love to Hero, who, 
to Ariofarne’s deep dismay, responds without reserve. The 
ceremonial being over, Ariofarne, as to whose real designs upon 
Hero there is no doubt, commands her to choose between the 
celestial Venus and the Venus of the world, Her resolve to be 
Leander’s bride brings down on her the curse of the vindictive 

riest who, baffled in his designs, vows ruin to both her and her 

over. The sacred relic she consults gives her no clue as to her 
fate ; but she is consoled and comforted by Leander, and in a 
beautiful scene which follows, the celestial Venus above, the 
Hellespont below them, their bond of love is sealed. But 
Ariofarne has watched the scene, and his plan of revenge is laid 
forthwith. At the feast in the temple he announces that, in 
accordance with ancient custom and the decree of the goddess 
they all worship, he will select a maiden who shall pass her life 
a virgin in seclusion ; and with ferocious satisfaction his choice 
falls on Hero. He whispers to her that by renouncing Leander 
and becoming his she can alone escape her doom; but she 
indignantly repels his infamous advances. Leander, proclaiming 
the bond that unites him to Hero, steps forward to defend her 
with his life ; but, at a sign from Ariofarne, the guards fall upon 
him and throw him down. The priest, having insulted and tri- 
umphed over the fallen foe at his feet, orders him to be expelled 
from the sacred regions of the goddess. Hero, death on her lips, 
and unconscious of her acts, takes the vow ; and we next find her 
in ‘‘ the Virgin’s Dungeon,” perched on a rocky cliff overlooking 
the Hellespont. In vain does she appeal to the heavens for an 
omen, in vain does she watch the distant shore for a sign from 
her beloved. Alas ! the sky is overcast, a storm rises and takes 
away her last hope. But suddenly she espies the familiar light and 
hears Leander’s voice in the troubled waters below. Overpowered 
by the joy of seeing him once more, she places her lamp on the 
balcony to guide his footsteps on the rocky cliff, and presently she 
is clasped-in his arms, He has concerted a plan for rescuing her 
on the following day, but they are interrupted by the sound of 
trumpets announcing Ariofarne’s approach. With the cry, 
** Love is stronger than death: farewell !” Leander disappears 
over the balcony, and immediately afterwards Ariofarne enters 
with his retainers, ferocious triumph in his eyes, for Leander’s 
nocturnal visit has by no means escaped him. He drags Hero 
to the balcony only to witness how her lover plunges into 
the raging sea and is dashed against a rock, to rise no 
more.. She totters back and drops to the ground. The. priest, 
having now his victim at his mercy, orders her to be buried 
alive—for such is the fate of the virgin who breaks her vow— 
but he is too late. To his discomfiture the goddess herself has 
released Hero, for she dropped down a corpse. A flash of 
lightning rends asunder the wall of the dungeon, and from the 
waters Hero and Leander united are seen rising to the heavens 
above. 

The composer has treated this grand and beautiful subject in 
a manner which deserves, on the whole, great praise. Boito 
himself would probably have made more of it, and the trivial 
music in which Bottesini has clothed some of the scenes, shows 
that he has not wholly grasped the poet’s intentions, But, 
taken in its entirety, it is geod music, and, if not original in the 
highest sense, it is vigorous, effective, and transparent, and a 
great advance on the namby-pamby works which are still the 
order of the day at the ‘‘Scala ” of Milan. : 2 

The influence of Wagner and Gounod are plainly perceptible, 
the familiar harmonic and instrumental combinatiens in Zohen- 





grin and Faust being used repeatedly, and—be it added—with 
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very good effect. The charm of the opera is that it shows study 
and yet is not heavy, and that there is a pleasing balance 
between graceful melody and effective harmony which pre- 
vents it from dragging. The scene of the first act is laid at the 
entrance of the Temple of Venus, the second represents the 
Aphrodisean Feast, and the last act plays in Hero’s dungeon. 
The parts of Hero, Leander, and Ariofarne are written for 
soprano, tenor, and bass respectively. Among the best numbers 
of the score are Ariofarne’s offering to the goddess, Leander’s 
** Anacreontica,” and the duet between the lovers. In the 
second act, which is interspersed with extremely graceful ballet- 
music, the esemble, or hymn to the ‘Sacra Virgina,” is the 
only vocal piece that shows power ; the act, as a whole, being 
decidedly weak. In the last act Hero has a most effective air, 
when hailing the approach of Leander, followed by a beautiful 
duet on the pattern of Lohengrin. 

Such are the principal features of a work which, after being 
successfully brought out in Turin, has now been produced in 
Rome, owing, I understand, chiefly to the efforts of Sig. 
Stagno, a tenor well known to the London public. The per- 
formance was successful as regards the singing and the mése-en- 
scone, Sig. Stagno particularly rendering his part with exquisite 
taste. ‘The band, though excellent in itself, notably as regards 
the stringed-instruments, had the traditional fault of Italian bands, 
viz., that of being too loud, and the first beat of every bar re- 
sounded, as usual, on the conductor's desk, a most objectionable 
habit which is not liar to Italy. An Italian audience persists in 
talking, more or less, throughout the whole performance, and 
hence it is that the overture and many instrumental effects are 
generally lost. A high tenor note and a bravoura turn of the 
prima donna elicit more applause than the most beautiful music 
per se, and even Hero and Leander, though it holds the “ golden 
mean,” is, if anything, too advanced for a Roman audience, 

c. P.'S, 


LOHENGRIN IN ROME. 


Contrary to the doubts entertained by many as to the chances 
of Lokengrin being produced in Rome this season, the 
Municipality have been equal to the occasion, having, by virtue 
of their contract, compelled the manager of the ‘ Apollo” to 
put Wagner’s opera on the stage in spite of the advanced 
season, Accordingly, the first performance of Lohengrin took 
place on the 4th of April, and the opera will be repeated ten 
or twelve times before the season comes to a close. 

The production of Lohengrin in Rome has proved a brilliant 
and enormous success, and the excellence of the band, of the 
artists, and of the scenic arrangements alike have largely con- 
tributed to this result. Musical critics and lovers of art have 
flocked hither from all parts of Italy to witness what is allowed 
to be the best performance of Lohengrin in this country. The 
lion’s share of the applause bee to Signor Stagno, whose 
rendering of the Knight of the Holy Graal is a work of art, and 
immeasurably superior to that of Signor Carpi at Covent 
Garden ; and to Signorina Stella Bonheur, whose interpretation 
of Ortruda brings out the intense dramatic power of that diffi: 
cult part, which, in the hands of artistes like her and the late 
Madame Tietjens, throws even Elsa intothe shade. This is best 
attested by the fact that the duet between Telramund and 
Ortruda, in the second act, which falls flat on so many stages 
owing to the incapacity of the artists, has to be repeated night 
after night at the Apollo before a notoriously impatient audience. 

The flattering reception recently accorded to Verdi in Paris 
stimulated the Romans to féte the “ illustre maestro tedesco” in 
a similar way; and accordingly, the Mayor of Rome deputed 
Signor Cossa, a distinguished poet and fellow-citizen, with an 
invitation, to Naples, where Wagner is at present staying with 
his family. The state of his health prevented Wagner from 
coming to witness the triumph of his opera, but he addressed 

‘to the Mayor of Rome a most courteous reply, of which I am 
enabled to give a translation as follows :— 


SIGNORE SINDACO,—By inviting me to be present at the produc- 

tion of Lohengrin in Rome, you confer so great an honour upon me 

+ that I am anxious not only to express my gratitude, but also to tell 
you why that distinction is particularly precious to me, 





The ‘fact that the state of my health has obliged me to. seek 
refuge in Italy has been publicly stated; and you may, moreover, 
have heard that absolute rest has been prescribed to me. 

Yet, and without taking into account the probable result of 
your invitation under these circumstances, you have been desirous of 
bestowing upon me a mark of your esteem, and of expressing, in 
speaking of my work, the sentiments by which you are animated for 
Art, and the sympathy which Italy, the home of the Beautiful, feels 
for my native country. 

And with a view to express more emphatically those feelings which 
honour my art and my country in my person, you have chosen as 
your messenger Signor Cossa, a poet whom I call my friend, and 
who is eminently fitted for so noble a missio.. 

Allow me to assure you that I fully appreciate the honour you 
confer upon me, and that inexorable necessity alone prevents me 
from accepting your courteous invitation, 

Itrust you willjreceive this letter in the same benevolent spirit 
which has prompted yours, and allow me to express the feelings of 
high esteem and regard with which I have the honour to be your 
obedient servant, RICHARD WAGNER. 

Naples, 26th March, 1880. 

Since then, and asa further testimony of his appreciation, 
Wagner has sent his photograph to each of the leading artists, 
including Signor Mancinelli, the conductor, inscribing on the 
back of each photograph the first notes of the leading motif of 
each character, those to Signorina Stella Bonheur and Signor 
Bottestini being taken from the duet in the second act ; those to 
Signor Stagno from the legend in the last act; those to 
Signorina Giovanni from Elsa's air in the second act; whilst 
those to Signor Mancinelli are taken from the prelude to the 
first act. 

This graceful mark of attention has been greatly appreciated, 
and by the production of Lohengrin in Rome, in a manner 
worthy of the Eternal City, the modern and reformed school 
of opera has made another immense stride in Italy, Milan being 
perhaps the only city that makesa last desperate but hopeless 
effort to disparage its merits. C. P,'S: 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
: Paris, April, 1880. 

THE twentieth Concert Populaire produced Beethoven’s sym- 
phony in A major; ‘‘ La Mort de Wallenstein,” poéme sympho- 
nique, by Vincent d’Indy, for the first. time ; Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor, performed by M. Breitner; entr’acte from 
Verdi’s Traviata; Rode’s Theme et Variations,” sung by 
Mile, Dyna Beumer ; and Weber's overture to Zuryanthe. The 
programme of the twenty-first was as follows :—Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony; fragment from Beethoven’s ballet, Promdthée; 
third concerto romantique for violin, by B. Godard, performed 
by M. Paul Viardot for the first time; Bizet’s second suite ; 
‘*L’Arlésienne,” air from Mozart’s Zauderfléte, sung by Mlle. 
Dyna Beumer ; and Wagner's overture, ‘‘ Des Maitres Chanteurs 
de Nuremberg.” On Good Friday, Le Concert Spirituel 
produced Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony ; three choruses from 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie; a “ Romance et Caprice”’ for violin, by 
Berlioz, which was performed by Mlle. Marie Tayau; an air 
from Handel’s Cleopatra, sung by Mme. Schroeder; Schu- 
mann’s favourite ‘‘ Réverie ;” and fragments from Rossini’s 
Moise. The twenty-third concert produced fragments from 
Wagner's Lohengrin ; air from Don Giovanni (Mozart), sung by 
Mme. Schroeder; and “‘ Diana,” poéme antique, for the first time, 
by M. B. Godard, which was given under the direction of the 
composer. It has been much ng in Paris, and consists of 
introduction, chorus of nymphs, Diana’s air, chorus of hunters, 
scene and invocation, air @’ Actéon, finale. The soli were sung 
by Mme. Schroeder and M. Boyen. Fragments from Wagner's 
Tannhiuser were also given. . 

The thirteenth and fourteenth concerts of the Conservatoire, 
under the direction of M. Deldevez, produced Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, the soli by Miles. Anna Soubre and Perret, 
MM. Vecuer and Auguez; rondeau et bourrées from Bach’s 
suite in B minor; ‘‘Le Chanteur des Bois,” chorus without ac- 
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companiment, by Mendelssohn; and Weber’s overture to 
Euryanthe. The Conservatoire Concerts Spirituels, held on 
Good Friday and the following Saturday, produced Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony ; also the variations, scherzo, and finale from 
the septet ; Gluck’s overture to [phigénie en Aulide ; fragments 
from Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ La Lyre et la Harpe,” and from Gounod’s 
Mass, ‘‘ Saint-Cécile.” 

The twenty-third and twenty-sixth Chatelet Concerts produced 
La Damnation de Faust, by Berlioz. The Concert Spirituel 
and Easter concert produced works by MM, Saint-Saéns and 
Massenet, conducted by the composers themselves; also three 
numbers of the ‘‘ Messe de Saint-Cécile,” by Gounod, which were 
conducted by M. Colonne. The concert opened with the 
overture to Léonore, and closed with the superb ‘‘ Tuba mirum,” 
from Berlioz’s magnificent Requiem, of which we have spoken on 
a former occasion. On Good Friday, ‘‘ Les Sept Paroles,” 
a Mass by Th. Dubois, was performed in the church of La 
Madeleine, Rossini’s Stabat Mater at Saint Eustache, and a 
work by Palestrina at Notre Dame. 

The annual concert of L’Association des Artistes Musiciens 


(founded by the late Baron Taylor), in celebration of La Féte. 


del’Annonciation, took place on April 8th, at Notre Dame. 
A grand Mass by M. Cherouvrier—the successor to Baron 
Taylor—was given, the soli of which were sung by MM. Bosquin, 
Auguez, and Menu, of the Opera. At the offertoire the 
‘*Méditation”’ by M. Ch. Dancla, professor of the violin at the 
Conservatoire, was performed by MM. Ch. and Léopold Dancla 
and MM. Dumas, Belloc, Montardon, Haguenauer, Brenne, 
Rivarde, and Nadaud, and orchestra. The orchestra and 
choruses of this concert—400 musicians—were directed by M. 
Deldevez. 

A concert was given in the Palais du Trocadéro on April 11th, 
by L’Union Frangaise de la Jeunesse, with the co-operation of 
MM. Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and Godard, who conducted their 
own compositions ; and the orchestra of the Chatelet Concerts, 
conducted by M. Colonne; also of Mlle. Richard and M. 
Lorrain, of the Opera; Mmes. Sarah Bernhardt and Thénard, 
MM. Coquelin, Coquelin cadet, and Prudhon, of La Comédie 
Francaise; Mlle.“ Adéle Isaac and M. Furst, of the Opéra 
Comique; Mlle. Persoows, of the Gymnase ; and M. Duchesne. 
The programme consisted of Weber’s overture to Der Frei- 
schiltz ; Kermesse and Danse des Bohémiens from Godard’s 
Tasse ; overture to Phédre, by Massenet ; “ Phaéton,” poéme 
symphonique, by Saint-Saéns ; Marche Hongroise, from Faust, 
by Berlioz; poémes by M. Victor Hugo, recited by Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt ; duo de Mireille, by Gounod ; and various other 
musical and literary selections. A concert was given 
on April 12th by L’Ecole de Musique Religieuse, under 
the direction of M. G. Lefévre, director of the school, in the 
beautiful Sainte Chapelle. Bach’s prelude in D minor, for organ, 
was performed at the commencement of the concert by M. Cl. 
Loret, and was followed by ‘‘ Velum templi scissum est,” répons 
& quatre voix, and ‘una Hora,” by Pier Luigi da Palestrina 
(1524). ‘* Pita Signore,” by Stradella (1680), was sung by Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur ; then ‘‘ Tristis est animea,” répons a quatre 
voix, by Palestrina ; aria detta la Frescobalda, pour orgue, by 
Frescobaldi, performed byM. Cl. Loret ; ‘‘ Ave Marie,” solo avec 
choeur, sung by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur, and ‘‘ Gloria Patri,” 4 
deux chceurs, both compositions by Gustave Lefévre. The 
second part consisted of ‘‘ De Lamentatione Jeremia prophetze,” 
& quatre voix, by Gregorio Allegri (1 560) 3 duo du Stabat Mater, 
by Pergolese, sung by Mile. Chauvot and Mme. Bergel ; ‘‘ Vinea 


mea electa,” répons 4 quatre voix, by Palestrina ; Pater Noster, 
solo avec cheeur, by Louis Niedermeyer (1801), sung by Mme. 
Brunet-Lafleur ; “O Jesu Christe,” 4 quatre voix, by Jacobus 
van Berchem (1520); prélude in A minor for organ, by Durante 
(1693), performed by M. Cl. Loret ; ““O vos Omnes,” & quatre 


voix, by Luigi da Vittoria (1540). 

La Sociste des Concerts de l’Ecole de Musique Religieuse has 
adouble aim. Constituted'on the same basis as the celebrated 
Société de Musique Vocale Religieuse and Classique, founded 
in Paris in 1843, by the Prince de la Moskowa and Louis 
Niedermeyer, it proposes to resuscitate the immortal vocal 
compositions of the great masters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries ; secondly, it aspires to secure a chapelle 
in which the pupils will be able successively to exercise the 





functions of maftre de chapelle and organist, to which callings 
they have devoted themselves. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) i 
Le1PziG, ‘April, 1880. 


WE have still to report about the last Gewandhaus and last 
Chambermusic concerts of the season now drawing to its close, 
The nineteenth Gewandhaus concert brought forward Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht ” and Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, and 
was in all respects satisfactory. The chief points in Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Walpurgisnacht ” are the imposing choral movements, which 
were given more powerfully, clearly, and prasierty than ever, 
The alto part had a good interpreter in Frl. Loewy, whilst the 
grand part for barytone was excellently rendered by Herrn 
Schelper, Besides these two, Fri. Schreiber (soprano) and 
Herr Lederer (tenor) were soloists in the 9th Symphony, and 
we are very grateful to these soloists for their rendering of the 
difficult ensemble pieces. 

The twentieth Gewandhaus concert had the following long 
and varied programme :—First part, Overture to Oberon, by 
Weber ; Aria by Beethoven, sung by Frl. Louise Pyk, of Stock- 
holm; Piano-concerto, in E minor, by Chopin, played by 
Herrn Heymann of Frankfurt a/Main. Swedish Songs: 
‘“*Neckens Polska;” ‘‘Klare Sterne,” by Dannstrém ; 
‘Unter duftenden Rosen im Lenze,” by Ivar Hallstrém, sung 
by Frl. Pyk. Solo pieces, played by Herrn Heymann: Prelude 
and Fugue (A minor), by J. S. Bach; ‘‘Des Abends,” by 
Schumann ; ‘‘ Elfenspiel,” by Heymann; Third Symphony in 
A minor, by Niels W. Gade. 

In Herrn Heymann we made the acquaintance of an exquisite 
pianist. His own piece ‘‘Elfenspiel” is melodious and 
pleasing. Fri. Pyk seemed to us more a dramatic stage-singer 
than a regular concert-singer. She has a high soprano-voice of 
extensive compass and clear timbre. In our opinion, her 
coloratura is too strong, and impairs the nobleness of her 
rendering. She possesses, however, sufficient artistic tempera- 
ment to become a good singer whenever her technical vocal 
studies are completed. The four (Frl. Pyk added a fourth) 
Swedish popular songs are melodious but unimportant compo- 
sitions. 

With the twenty-first and last Gewandhaus concert, this 
winter’s series came to a brilliant conclusion. The playing of 
Haydn’s B-flat major Symphony, the Air from the D-major 
Suite, by Bach, and Beethoven’s c-minor Symphony by the 
orchestra was simply perfect. Capellmeister Keinecke was 
called forward several times, and Bach’s Air had to be repeated. 
This approval on the part of a public, generally severe and cold, 
we must not omit to mention; it is the most speaking proof of 
the excellence of our orchestra and its conductor. 

Between the orchestral numbers of the first part of the pro- 
gramme, Frl. Adele Asmann, of Berlin, sang the Aria, with 
Clarinet obbligato from Mozart’s ‘‘ Titus,” and an Aria from 
Handel’s ‘‘Herakles.” rl. Asmann is a splendid singer. 
She possesses a wonderful contralto voice, with perfect tech- 
nique in all points, and these precious gifts she employs in the 
noblest and purest manner. Her renderings were received with 
the universal approbation of both press and public. 

At the eighth and last Chambermusic concert, Herren 
Capellmeister Reinecke and Concertmeister Schradieck gave us 
a chetining rendering of Mozart’s B-flat major sonata, for piano 
and violin. It was followed by the important but seldom 
heard String Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), by Beethoven, well 
played by Schradieck and his colleagues. Herr Reinecke 
followed with an excellent rendering of Haydn’s E-flat major 
Sonata; Schubert’s charming Octet, (Op. 166), closing the 
evening. We regret that this work is so rarely played, and 
scarcely ever in‘its entirety. It is written for two violins, viola, 
violoncello, doublebass, clarinet, bassoon, and horn. The 
melodic effects which have been produced by this combination 
of instruments are really marvellous. 

On Good Friday, the “St. Matthew’s Passion,” by Bach, 
was well performed at the St. Thomas’s Church. We were 
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neither able to attend this nor a concert given by the blind 
organ-virtuoso, Herrn Bernhard Pfannstiehl, at St. Matthew’s 
Church, He is said to be an excellent organist. Between the 
organ pieces, the chorus of the Conservatoire sang a capella 
choruses by Jadassohn, Richter, Holstein, and Mendelssohn. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


BERLIN, April 15th, 1880. 

NEVER has there been a season when we have had anything 
approaching the number of concerts that have demanded notice 
as during the present. The ‘Sing Akademie,” our grandest 
home of music, was figuratively besieged by people who would 
give concerts. Every one who could even move his fingers 
seemed to feel called upon to satisfy the public craving for music. 
Even one-armed crip les, infected with the piano contagion, 
proved that even with one hand one can play very badly— 
wonderful! According ‘to my ideas, artists by of that class, in 
spite of the missing arm, have one too many. However, ad 
vem, \et us in kindness cover this weakness of the human mind 
and the defects of the body with the cloak of silence, and look 
round for that which has to be said of the concerts worthy of 
notice. 

As courteous hosts we give precedence to our guests. M. 
Camille Saint-Saéns appeared Ghote the public in two of his 
own concerts both as composer and pianist. The fact that the 
reputation of this celebrated guest should have reached as far as 
Berlin, and that even now and then some of his compositions 
should have become known in musical circles here, speaks 
highly in favour of this the most prominent musical French- 
man of the present: time, taking into account the geographical 
position of Berlin, and the manners and customs of the 
natives. Saint-Saéns played the G minor piano concerto, his 
own composition, as well as several other small solo pieces, 
with that perfect elegance and dash which never fail to leave 
a great impression on the public. The two poetic sympho- 
nies for orchestra—“ Danse Macabre” and ‘‘ Jeunesse d’ Hercule” 
—were splendidly rendered, under the conductorship of the com- 
poser, by Bilse’s orchestra, and delighted by their intrinsic 
musical worth as well as by the poetic rendering. 

A charity concert, which took place at the Sing Akademie 
on March 28th, under the direction of Max Bruch, offered different 
enjoyments to different minds. One could hear the choruses of 
all the different Oriental tribes in Rubinstein’s oratorio, Zhe 
Tower of Babel, the final chorus from Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, as 
well as a ‘* Forest Hymn” by Max Bruch himself, a beautiful 
and melodious composition. Of solos we had “ Lieder” by 
Schumann and Ehrlich, sung by Herr Niemann, and 
finally, to crown the whole, the C sharp minor sonata by 
Beethoven, rendered, but not improved, by Professor Ehrlich. 
His courage more than his capacity deserves to be noticed, and 
his virility is less remarkable than his vanity. Perhaps he 
himself is the only one unconscious of the point of the poet’s 
words, ‘‘ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 

Emile Sauret, in connection with Herr Moritz Moszkowski, 
gave a concert in the Sing Akademie. The former played a 
violin concerto by A. Rubinstein, Airs Hongrois by Ernst, and 
several’ other small pieces. This eminent violinist, with full 
command over all the technicalities, was this evening especially 
fortunately disposed, and, with correct judgment, had selected 
pieces in the execution of which it is not necessary to damp his 
fire and passionate enthusiasm. Herr Moszkowski showed by 
the correctness of his execution and by his interpretation that he 
is a pianist who is steadily progressing. 

Herr Joseph Rubinstein has hit on an idea which is rather 
remarkable, if not particularly successful. It may, perhaps, be 
taken as a sign of the times that concert-programmes are made 
to appear as poor as possible ; at least in Berlin the want of 
taste in forming a programme leaves nothing to be desired. In 
this' respect the me p/us ultra was realised by the above-named 
gentleman, who rendered all preludes and es of the ‘* Wohl- 
temperirtes Clavier,” by Bach. It is true that he played them 
on different evenings, and this may be given as an excuse for 
him. Herr J. Rubinstein completely gained his object. The 





audience, which was scanty, was frightfully bored, and no doubt 
all those present would have left the hall long before the end of 
the concert had it not been that they were asleep. Am 
them were patients whose nerves had already been deadened 
morphia and chloral. Herr Rubinstein, therefore, need not be 
astonished at sof receiving from the public loud signs of appro- 
bation. X. SCHAR WENKA. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, April 12th, 1880. 

WE have again had an enormous number of concerts, all of a 
different character.and value. Without further preamble, I will 
begin with the two last Philharmonic concerts. The programme 
of the seventh concert contained the Mé/usine overture, a piano 
concerto (C minor) by Saint-Saéns, concerto No. 3, for the 
strings, by Bach, and symphony with fugue by Mozart. Saint- 
Saéns’s concerto was performed by Professor Leschetitzky, from 
the Conservatoire in St. Petersburg, but now residing in 
Vienna, his native town. Many years have elapsed since he was 
last heard in Vienna ; now he came back as the famous master 
of Mme. Essipoff and many other remarkable pupils, and pre- 
sented himself as an excellent master of his instrument ; ‘his 
manly playing was received with acclamation. The concerto 
by Bach was a repetition ; the middle movement is an adagio 
from a violin sonata, harmonised by Hellmesberger. 

The eighth concert opened with Wagner's Vorspiel to Die 
Meistersinger, splendidly performed and received. Fri. d’Angeri 
(v. Angermayer), from the Hofoper, sang the two songs in 
Beethoven’s music to Egmont, which was given throughout in a 
masterly manner. At the end Herr Richter, the famous con- 
ductor, and his excellent band were honoured from all sides with 
hearty plaudits. 

One of the most interesting evenings we have to record 
was afforded by the extra concert of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, on Tuesday in Passion-week. There were three 
compositions introduced by Liszt, conducted by himself. He 
was received with all the respect due to his fame. His Mass for 
male voices and organ was the opening item of the programme. 
It is in all parts more compressed and less dramatic than his 
former two great Masses, but sometimes one was reminded of 
the style of Palestrina; the first half is somewhat harsh, the 
rest more lyrical in style, but the ecclesiastical path is never 
left. The ‘‘Ideale” symphonische Dichtung after Schil- 
ler’s poem was the second number, which had not been heard 
in Vienna for years. Again, one could not but admire the 
splendid constitution of the orchestra and the fine style in 
which Liszt directed their powers. The third and last number 
was ‘Die Glocken des Strassburger Miinsters,” for baritone 
solo, chorus (male and female voices), orchestra and organ. It 
had been previously performed in Pesth only. The words 
by Longhion describe, as is known, Lucifer’s summons to the 
a€rial spirits to destroy the bells in the cathedral. There is.a 
large field here for a vivid phantasy ; the whole army of the in- 
struments are in motion, the chorus cries in wild calls, and 
Lucifer has all his work to do to fight against the uproar of the 
elements and spirits. The hearer stands in amazement, and 
though he certainly feels the want of real invention, he is forced 
to admire, at least, that ingenuity and nobility which pervade 
this as each of his works. Liszt left his desk, which was covered 
with flowers, amidst the acclamations of the auditory—a true 
homage to one of the most remarkable men of our century. 

The Wiener Akademische Wagner-Verein celebrated "Tiset’s 
visit with a Festival-soirée at Bésendorfer’s concert-room ; some 
of his own compositions were performed, and he himself sat 
down twice at the piano, to give some free fantasias. On the 
other side, two artists used his name to secure a profitable 
speculation .by announcing “‘a great geistliches concert in 
honour of the presence of Mr. Abbé Liszt.” The enterprising 
impresarios were the concert-singer, Alexander v. Kieter, from 
St. Petersburg, and C. A. Fischer, organ virtuoso from Dresden. 
The concert took place in the great Musikvereinssaal. Liszt 
himself was there, but the great hall was nearly empty. The 
fund for the poor, on whose behalf the concert was announced, 
did not benefit very much. 
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To go through the many other concerts would be a hard 
and uninteresting labour ; I will mention only one production 
as forming a suitable causeway to a few words about the Opera. 
This was an entertainment in the great hall of the Musikverein, 
by the Musical Dramatic Academy, for, the benefit of the 
‘** Deutsche Hilfsverein in Vienna.” Part I. was a concert 
in which such soloists as Sauret, Scharwenka, Frau Gomperz- 
Bettelheim, and Ney the singer from the Hungarian National 
Theatre, appeared. This part ended with an ‘‘Arioso” by 
Handel, arranged’ for strings, harp, and organ, by Hellmes- 
berger. |Part II. was devoted to a production of Mozart’s 
Schauspieldirector, for which purpose a stage was erected. 
The libretto was that by the deceased Hofrath from Berlin, 
Louis Schneider, in which the figures of Mozart and Schi- 
.kaneder are introduced.. To enlarge the modest propor- 
tions of the Gelegenheitsstiick, some songs and the so-called 
. Bandl-terzetto by Mozart (scored by Taubert) were interwoven. 
. The whole was a sin against tradition and a libel upon Mozart, 
, who is represented in a shameful manner. In any case it would 
have been better to use the original book, which is by no means 
so bad. Its allusions to the state of theatrical affairs, though 
written in 1786, are, alas! for the most part still prevalent as 
an evil in the minor theatres of our own days. e ‘* comic 
operetta” was represented by Frau Lucca (as Mme. Lange, 
sister-in-law of Mozart, here, baptised as ‘* Antonia,” instead of 
Aloisia) ; Frl. Anna Baier (Siingerin from Passau) ; Herr Hélzel 
(Schikaneder); Lukas (his nephew, ‘‘Concertmeister”) ; 
Swoboda (Mozart); and Leo Friedrich (theatrical servant). 
The latter, Hofschauspieler, took care to mount the piece with a 
= mise-en-scéne ; Lukas and Fri. Baier were taken from the 

onservatoire; Herr Director Hellmesberger conducted the 
piece with his well-known ability. Though the representation 
was on the whole a good one, the audience—to its honour it 
must be mentioned—seemed tired and indignant at the per- 
version of the character of the great genius. 

Rumours of a change in the Sirection of the Hofoper are cir- 
culated ; no one:can say when and how the crisis will end. For 
the present the old General Intendanz for the two court theatres 
has been revived, Minister v. Hofmann as its president. Frau 
Lucca has left for Berlin, where she will sing by the special 
desire of the Emperor. Her last performance was in Donizetti’s 
Maria di Rohan, which had not been given since 1865. The 
opera, composed for Vienna and first performed June Sth, 1843, 
under Donizetti himself, has never much pleased, and in our 
days, even with a dramatic singer like Frau Lucca, the interest 
in it is only temporary. 

Fri. Bianchi, now a member of the Hofoper, commenced 
her new career with Lucia and Amina. Whenever she was 
heard in those two familiar 74/es, the house was crowded, and 
the applause was most vehement. What may be called ‘‘the 
tenor question” has cropped up again, for at the present 
moment the repertoire is depending on it. Herr Vogel, the 
famous Wagner-singer from Munich, had promised to come for a 
,Gastspiel, but growing nervous and anxious, declined, ‘‘ being 
ladisposed.” Though we are blessed with four tenors, the 
trouble is often increased instead of diminished in proportion— 
the one is ill, the other not well, the third out for his holidays 
(singing on a concert-tour in Germany), and the fourth be- 
coming inconveniently indisposed just when he is wanted. 
With the help of the telegraph, we shall have now a fifth who 
will be asked to sing as Gast. I quite forgot to mention two 
other Gastspiele: Frau Julie ak from Hanover, and Herr 
Siehr, from Wiesbaden. The former was heard as Astri- 
fiammante, Bertha, Martha; the latter as Kaspar, Bertram, 
Count Oberthal, and Plumket. Frau Koch, who was not new 
to Vienna, as well as Herr Siehr, pleased tolerably well. 
Another novelty may be mentioned as having been performed 
twice—Am Worthersee, a Carinthian Liederspiel, by Koschat, 
a chorister from the Hofoper. The music was liked, but it 
was out of its real place ; it would have been better suited to a 
suburban theatre. Janfred, with Schumann’s music, has been 
again respectably performed on the stage. 

Operas performed from March 12th to April 12th: Zauderflite, 
Troubadour (twice), Robert der Teufel, Carmen, Kinigin von 
Saba, Profet, Nachtlager in Granada (twice), Martha, Cosi fan 
tutte, Faust, Maria von Rohan (twice), Norma, Don $uan, 


Lucia, Fliegende Hollinder, Nachtwandlerin, Hiiussliche Krieg 
(and the ballet Gise/a). 


Norte.—The date 1729 in last month's letter (p. 52) should have been 
1779- 








Rebiews, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S First Symphony. Arranged as a Piano- 
forte Duet by E. Paver. London: Augener & Co. 


ALREADY the attention of our readers has been called to the 
clever and spirited arrangement by Mr. E, Pauer of the whole 
of the four Symphonies of Schumann as pianoforte solos. The 
great service he oe done to art in thus furnishing a ready means 
of studying these master-works cannot be too highly praised, 
nor can the worth of his duties be over-estimated. In the 
present publication—the first instalment, we may hope, of the 
whole—the like excellence of character is to be observed. 
There is naturally a greater amount of freedom in the arrange- 
ment, for the effects are re-distributed for two pairs of hands in- 
stead of being restricted to one. Consequently there is also 
more variety than could possibly be obtained by the more con- 
fined adaptation. Still, comparing the one with the other, the 
wonder becomes greater when it is seen that in the solo arrange- 
ment not a single effect is missed, but all that Schumann wrote 
is faithfully reflected, and placed before the reader and the 
player in a faithful and conscientious fashion. Both solo and 
duet are admirable pieces of work, though it is with the latter 
we should now be occupied in noticing. 

Nearly forty years have passed since this symphony was first 
written. It was produced at a Gewandhaus concert on 
December 6th, 1841, soon after its completion. It was the first 
essay of the kind which Schumann had made. He had fre- 
quently contemplated the design of such a work, and in a letter 
to Dorn, written in 1839, he intimates his intention, when he com- 

lains of the piano being “too narrow a field for his thoughts.” 

e was then enjoying the happiest period of his existence. 
His friends had consented to his adopting music as a profession, 
he had worked long and hard to attain skill and the eminence 
which follows as an executant; the many obstacles to his 
marriage with Clara Wieck had been overcome, and he was not 
only acknowledged as one of the musicians from whom the 
world expected something, but he was happy in the society of a 
virtuous and loving wife. It is therefore natural that the hap- 
piness he enjoyed should be reflected in his music. The life, 
motives, and feelings of a true artist, are often pretty faithfully 
shown in his works. In none is this so patent as in Schumann. 
In his music he poured forth his innermost soul. Carefully 
studied, his works would show an epitome of his life, his 
art longings, his battles against the Philistines, his moody 
imaginings, his fear of the unknown future, his dread of failure, 
and the frequent merry and joyous delights which he expe- 
rienced. 

The first symphony may be taken as a perfect instance of this 
truth, There is no difficulty in tracing the influences at work 
in his soul during the period of its production. He had found a 
wider field, and he was delighting in the sensations of newly- 
discovered joys. Never was field so green, never was landscape 
so bright ; the far-away distance was purple with sunny hues, 
and told of pleasures and goodly prospects far beyond. Every 
tree fresh in new-found life and tender blossoms seemed to 
speak of gladness. Beneath his feet the sweet spring flowers 
rose in many varied hues, lifting their heads when trodden 
upon, only to add to the intoxication of the scene by their sweet 
and simple perfumes. The sky was bright, and all was fair. 
The clouds of depression and melancholy had departed. There 
were no. gloomy shadows between the earth and the sun. No 
more trouble, no more doubt, no more anxiety, but confident 
trust in the present and glorious hopes for the future. It is not 
surprising that this symphony always finds the larger number 
of admirers, and always strengthens the hold Schumann’s 
music has upon the minds of those who make their first 
acquaintance with his genius by means of it. Mr. Pauer’s 
labours to reproduce in the form of a pianoforte duet the 





various effects of the score as well as the charm of the melodies 
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and the happy, trustful spirit of the music, will greatly increase 
the number of Schumann’s admirers, and extend a knowledge 
of his first great orchestral work in quarters perhaps where it is 
not yet known. No better or more pleasing medium of intro- 
— could be found than that devised in the work now 
before us, 


Zwei Sonatinen fir das Pianoforte, von XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
Op. 52. London: Augener & Co, 


NOTHING could be more graceful in outline and colour than 
these two charming works from the hand of one whose pen 
seems to drop ew each time it is set in motion, like the words 
of the tender-hearted and kind-souled maiden in the familiar 
fairy legend. The first of the sonatinas is in the key of £ minor. 
The opening Allegro, though necessarily short, to justify its claim 
to the title given by the composer, is a model of form ; and all 
will admire the originality of the themes, and the graceful and 
skilful way in which they have been treated. ‘The second 
movement is a Minuet, and though the form is well known, 
and has been often and will long continue to be employed, the 
— of the phrases and freshness of the ideas are very 
striking. The finale Allegro is written in rondo form, and is 
marked by such spirit and fire which only the earnest-minded 
musician, with his heart in his work, could produce. The whole 
forms ‘‘a gem of purest ray serene.” Equal in lustre, though 
different in character, is the second sonatina in the key of 8 flat. 
Here again the three movements are distinguished by a special 
novelty of treatment more than newness of form. Herr Schar- 
wenka is, in this instance, satisfied with working on the old 
lines left as a heritage by a long and illustrious line of musical 
predecessors. There is, therefore, no more departure from the 
customary ‘‘form” in this than in the previous one. The 
sonata form is that adopted for the opening Allegro in B flat. 
The second movement is an Adagio in E flat, instinct with a 
sober charm, and at times passionate utterance, which is ex- 
pressed with much poetical warmth ; and the final Allegro non 
troppo, full of contrast, as it ought to be, dashes off with a light- 
hearted impetuosity which seems to call a thousand joyous 
spirits to follow in its train. Throughout the two pieces, 
although the effects are exceedingly good, bright, and full, there 
are no unconquerable difficulties for young players, nothing to 
stand in the way of their enjoyment off the compositions. More 
experienced hands will derive a considerable amount of pleasure 
from these sonatinas, for they will be able to appreciate at its 
fullest value the respect for the old landmarks, the piquancy of 
the new modes of expression, the worth of administering instruc- 
tion while offering a means of apparent recreation, and the 
reserved power evidenced in every bar of every movement of 
the two latest expressions of the genius of Herr Scharwenka. 


Feld-blumen (Wild Flowers). Short Salon Pieces for the 
Pianoforte by CoRNELIUS GuRLITT. Op. 104. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE ‘‘ wild flowers” are twelve in number, four of which have 

already been taken as the material to form a bouquet of praise. 

The series is now completed by the addition of the remaining 

eight, which consist, as before, of ‘‘ dancing blossoms,” or, to 

speak more to the point, dance measures in the form of a 

minuet, polonaise, tarantella, polka, zapateado, and mazurka ; 

all and each of which are characterised by the like beauty of 
melody and piquancy in harmony and rhythm which claimed 
and obtained attention for the previous pieces of the simple 
bunch. The two pieces (11 and 12) which complete the set are 

a Fas burlesque, sprightly, spirited, and replete with quaint 

‘Rumour, and a Promenade, both very original in character and 
¢ nt ; and it is not difficult to realise the fact that under an 

evident simplicity and naturalness there is a fine vein of right 

good musical power. Like the wild flowers from whence they 
are named, they possess beauties of form and colour which may 
justify any consideration they may obtain, and may also deservedly 
give them a right to be regarded as of eual elegance with the 
professedly more cultivated flowers. However, the violet never 
yet lost any of its charms, although it is modest enough to hide 





its head, and Herr Gurlitt’s ‘‘ Feld blumen” have not a whit 
the less grace, charm, or usefulness, although they be called 
‘* wild flowers.” 


Scenes in the Scottish Highlands. Three Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
“Composed by A. C. MACKENZIE. Op. 23. London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
THERE is no lack of vigour and spirit in these three pieces, nor 
is there wanting any indication of genuine ability. On the con- 
trary, they are as well-conceived and boldly-written pieces as 
could be desired. They are supposed to be descriptive of three 
hases of Scottish Highland scenery—the first being ‘‘ On the 
lillside ;” the second, ‘On the Loch ;” and the third, ‘* On the 
Heather.” Whether they faithfully and fully represent the sen- 
sations excited by situations under the conditions named only 
those can tell who are experienced in such matters. Regarded 
as music, there can be no question as to their picturesque 
character, nor of their excellent construction as pianoforte 
pieces. The modern German school of thought, as it is called 
by compliment, seems to have had a considerable attraction for 
and influence over the composer, but fortunately in no instance 
to override his natural appreciation of the beautiful. The melo- 
dies in each of the pieces show the old pentatonic scale pre- 
sumed by many to be one of the characteristics of Scottish 
music, and this gives the pieces a special piquancy. They would 
— the hand of an appreciative and skilful player to do them 
full justice, but they are worth doing justice to, as they are 
exceedingly clever, and as a whole, commendably original pieces 
of music, thoroughly artistic in sentiment and style. 


Drawing Room Pieces. Favourite Airs arranged for the Piano- 

forte, by D. Kruc. Op. 355. London: Augener & Co. 
A TRANSCRIPTION of Schumann’s Valse Allemande, and an 
excellent series of variations upon the subject of Beethoven 
known as ‘‘ Le Desir,” from the two recently published numbers 
of the series: which has been already favourably received by 
professors and teachers as forming valuable additions to their 
educational repertory. They are neatly and tastefully done, and 
are worthy to rank with those pieces from the same hand which 
have deservedly earned a good name for their artistic value. A 
particular interest is attached to these works, as they are the 
last of the numerous productions of their gifted author. 


Overture-Album. A Collestion of Famous Favourite Overtures 
for Pianoforte Solo. Arranged by HuGo ULRICH. 
Leipzig : C. F. Peters (London: Augener & Co.) 


THERE are three parts or volumes of this most excellent and 
valuable collection of overtures, each containing twelve of the 
best known and most universally admired specimens of this class 
of composition, all as simply arranged as was possible consistent 
with the proper effect to be represented. ‘The first contains 
La Dame Blanche and The Caliph of Bagdad of Boietdieu ; 
Hérold’s Zampa ; Le Macon, and Masaniello, of Auber ; Bellini’s 
Norma and Montecchi e Capuleti; Rossini’s Za gussa Ladra, 
Italicna in Algeri, Tancredi, and JI Barbiere, with Donizetti’s 
Figlia del Reggimento. The contents of the second collection 
are equally good. There are two overtures by Gluck, A/ceste, and 
Iphigenie in Aulis ; Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto; Beethoven's 
Prometheus, Coriolanus, Leonora (No. 3), Fidelio, and Egmont ; 
Cherubini’s Water-Carrier, Les Abencérages; and Schubert's 
Rosamunde and Alfonso, and Estrella, The third volume is 
devoted to Mozart and Weber, and contains the overtures 
Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Don Giovanni, Nozze 
di Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, Die Zauberflite, Titus, Preciosa, Jubilee 
Overture, Der Freischiitz, Euryanthe, and Oberon. As the 
merits of these several overtures have already been determined 
and fixed, and as they are all exceedingly well known and truly 
favourite works, any remarks having reference to their value as 
compositions will be considered altogether superfluous. The ac- 
tual form in which they now appear is that which claims attention 
and notice. For this every praise is due. Herr Hugo Ulrich, by 
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whose skilful hands the task of arrangement has been made, 
has already earned a good name for the skill he has displayed in: 
similar work, and those acquainted with the scores of these 
overtures will know how many are the difficulties an arranger 
would have to contend with in reducing the author’s treatment 
of a varied orchestra to the limits of a pianoforte score. A 
comparison of the two publications of this same work, that is to 
say, that for two hands, and that for four hands, on the piano,! 
will show what ‘the difficulties were. The last-named arrange- 
ment would seem to be that which mos‘ completely represents 
the effects of the score, but still a reference to the simpler adap- 
tation will satisfy all that the composer’s ideas are very fairly 
shown, and that without overloading the hands with any extra- 
ordinary difficulties, all needful results are obtained. The task 
of the adapter being so far ably done, it remains to say that the 
publisher has in no respect been backward in his share of set- 
ting the labours of the musician fairly before the public. The 
pages are very clearly printed, the paper is good, the size is con- 
venient, and the price amusingly cheap. Each volume, contain- 
ing twelve overtures, is published for one shilling, the duets for 
eighteenpence, actually less than the cost of a single piece not 
a very long time back. The value of the work is not lessened 
by the. price, and the chances of popularity and extended ad- 
miration for them, many of them among the classics of music will 
be increased by the facility with which they can be obtained. 


Handel-Album. Containing Extracts from Instrumental Music 
by Handel now rarely performed. Arranged from the 
Scores for the Organ by W. T. BEsT. Book II. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE second book of this excellent and useful collection of 

pieces is, if possible, better than the first. There are eleven 

pieces in all, namely, the March from Judas Maccabeus ; the 

Sinfonia from the third act of Scipione; Gavotte from the 

Overture to the Opera O¢tone ; Musette from the Second Sonata 

for two violins and violoncello ; Sinfonia from Alexander Balus ; 

Minuet from the Fifth Concerto for Strings ; Hornpipe from the 

Water Music ; a Bourrée and an Allegro from the Aire Music ; 

Sinfonia from Zofario ; and the Fugue from the Second Oboe 

Concerto. 

These are no less skilfully adapted for the organ than the 
former pieces, as, indeed, might be expected from the comper 
tent hands of the editor. The further instalments of this ad- 
mirable and useful work ought to be eagerly looked for by 
young organists. There is no better school for a solid jstyle of 
playing than that offered by a study of the works of the old 
writers of the seventeenth century, among whom Handel occu- 
pies a deservedly high place. Our musical supplement will show 
more forcibly than words the style and character of these 
arrangements. To that we refer the reader. 


Sigh, my Lute. 


Song. Words by Lewis Novra, Music by 
HELEN Hopekirk. London: Augener & Co. 
Miss HOPEKIRK, already well known as an acccmplished pianist, 
now appears in the character of a composer, and by the quality 


of her music exhibits talents of no mean value. The mere 
‘finding out of musical tunes” to add to ‘‘ verses recited in 
writing” may or may not be a difficult task with any one who 
has learned harmony and the rudiments of composition ; but 
such a form of construction does not make an acceptable song, 
any more than a heap of bricks form a picturesque mansion. 
The exercise of judgment and taste, and above all an under-cur- 
rent of poetical power, which shall excite a feeling of sympathy 
in the minds of the hearers—these are among the essential needs 
to success. It is, of course, a great help to be furnished with 


agreeable words out of which the sentiment of the melody may 


spring ; but even clever words often fail to inspire a good song, | 


and music may be acceptable for itself, independent of the verses. | 


In the present case Miss Hopekirk has been fortunate enough to 


find capital words, and has written music which contains all the’ 


qualities of a song of the first order. If she is able to continue 


to write in an equally aie tas style, she may win a fame as’ 


great as a composer as she a y enjoys as a pianist. i 





Nursery. Rhymes. From the German. Dedicated to the 
Children of RoperT and CLARA SCHUMANN. London: 
_Augener & Co, 


“Tus little collection contains altogether some fourteen little 


songs, with easy and attainable melodies such as would ea 
themselves upon the minds of children willing to learn. ey 
also may be sung by those among the elders who do not think it 
beneath their dignity to amuse their smaller ‘‘sharers of human 
nature.” The style of the subjects may be gathered from the 
titles, which are :—1, ‘‘ Little Rose-bud”’ (Sleeping Beauty) ; 
2, “The Nightingale;” 3, “‘The Lost Chicken;” 4, ‘‘The 
Little Dustman;” 5, ‘‘ The Old Man ;” 6, ‘‘ The Wild Rose;” 

, ‘The. Wonderful Inn ;” 8, ‘‘The Ride on the Knee;” 9, 
‘* The Maid and the Hazel-tree ;” 10, ‘‘ The Merry Sportsman ;” 
11, ‘Cradle Song;” 12, ‘‘ Christmas Song ;” 13, Lady-bird ;” 
14, ‘My Guardian Angel.” 

The majority of these airs ‘are set in a small compass; suitable 
for voices of all character. Others might be found more diffi- 
cult, such as Nos..6, 7,.and 11... The accompaniments might be 
played by elder children, as they are a little beyond the powers 
possessed by. those for whom the.songs are likely to have some 
attraction by reason of their subjects and treatment. They were 
written for the children of Robert and Clara Schumann, but they 
are well worthy of being sent out to the public, as likely to find 
admirers beyond the circle of their primary destination. . One or 
two will be greatly enjoyed by those more advanced in years and 
experience than those for whom they were composed, and among 
these Nos. 4, I1, 12, and 13 will probably be looked upon with 
favour. As many men have many minds, other of the numbers 
may commend themselves more strongly than those mentioned. 
In any case there is pea. 3 to go far towards pleasing everybody, 
in which desirable hope the little collection is commended to the 
care of the sympathetic. 


ae 


The National Music of the World. By the late HENRY 
FOTHERGILL CHORLEY. London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
_ ston, Searle, and Rivington. 


Tus volume is a collection of four lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1862, but only now published from the 
MS., under the editorship of Mr. H. G. Hewlett, the author 
of a memoir of the writer published in 1873. 

Each chapter treats of some phases of national music belonging 
to the east, west, north, and south, and among the illustrations 
given there are not a few very curious, all of which will interest 
and amuse the reader. There are, however, no new facts, and 
little that is the result of truly independent research, to make 
the work acceptable as the trustworthy treatise on the subject 
which the editor would seem to think it should be. They are, 
as it is said, ‘‘ marked by the critic’s acumen ;” but there is only 
just, enough learning to make the work worthy of being offered 
to the audience of the Royal Institution. The most interesting 
part of the lectures are the matters of personal experience, the 
most amusing the estimate of works and of musicians, which the 
world has declined to accept since Chorley’s day. .In the 

relude the opinion is stated ‘‘that national music ought not to 
be considered in the light of raw material,” and that it should 
not be wholly regarded as an antiquarian production or a pro- 
duction interesting chiefly to antiquaries. It is shown also 
how it. is possible that transmission may modify the matter. 
These ideas of course may be taken as aids in forming a judg- 
ment on the subject. They are, therefore, valuable for their 
possible use to the future historian of the matter. The subject 
of instruments is occasionally touched upon, ‘but no trustworthy 
deductions are made ; for it is tinpaailiste to read the essay and 
not see that the author knew little or nothing of the history of 
musical instruments, and could not, therefore, judge right judg- 
ment with respect to their employment. National music should 
not be held to consist in the existence of certain tunes more or 
less characteristic. The historian of the subject should unite in 
himself the accomplishments of the ethnologist, the philologist, 
the musician, and the antiquarian. It is necessary in tracing 
out the’ character’ of a melody to know the history, origin, 
language, manners, the outside influences forced upon or 
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accepted, as well as the customs and religion of the people to 
which the tune may be said to belong; for all these things 
have to be taken into account. Few of these matters have 
been considered by Chorley in the compilation of his four 
lectures. His editor claims a higher value for the lectures than 
they are worth—higher perhaps than the author himself would 
have sought for them. That they are interesting none will 
refuse to allow ; that there are many points of valuable informa- 
tion contained in the es of the book all will gladly admit. 
As a contribution to the subject it is unquestionably valuable, 
as setting the matter at rest ‘‘for all and for ever” it is of very 
little use. The style is agreeable and interesting, not to say 
fascinating, but this cannot be held to be an excuse for the 
neglect of the editor in preparing the work for publication. It 
is surely not sufficient to have considered the MS. prepared 
for the press by the mere distribution of the copy to the printer. 
Something more was needed. The book is most likely to be 
useful to many as a work of reference, because of the many 
curious facts contained in its pages. There is no index, and 
consequently no means of finding out the contents except by a 
constant perusal, As it is hardly likely that busy readers will 
learn the pages by heart to make use of the information given, 
it may be as well to supply an index, not with the next edition, 
for it may not reach to a second edition, but as a separate pub- 
lication, giving those who possess the work the advantage of 
being able to claim a copy of the said index gratuitously. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Christmas Number of the Australian Musical Magazine 
Melbourne: Nicholson & Ascherberg. The contents of the 
number now before us are varied and miscellaneous. There are 
songs by Abt, Massett, Herbert, and others, with pianoforte 
pieces of no great pretensions, but doubtless acceptable in the 
far-away colony. There is no very high standard of art at- 


tempted, for the majority of the fifteen pieces, which may or may 
’ 


not be favourites in Australia, are of the ‘‘ Grandfather’s Clock 
type, that somewhat too-famous song forming the central 
gure in the group of ditties in the magazine.—/etle Marche. By 
ScoTsON CLARK. London: Augener & Co, Although the open- 
ing bars of this sprightly and effective march suggest somewhat 
pointedly Mendelssohn’s well-known song ‘‘Is it so?” the re- 
mainder is bright and piquant enough to redeem the passing like- 
ness to another theme. The march is written in an easy, attractive 
style ; and as it may be had in four different forms—namely, for 
ge era solo, for the organ, for the harmonium alone, and 
or the harmonium and pianoforte combined—provision is made 
for the popularity which is thus not unwisely anticipated.— 
Forty Daily Studies and 101 Exercises for the pianoforte, by 
CARL CZERNY. New and complete edition. London: 
Augener & Co. Of all the works designed to make the rough 
way of learning smooth or easy, few, if any, have enjoyed so 
great, extensive, and continuous a-share of popular favour as 
those of Carl Czerny, the new editions of which it is now 
desired to have attention called to. The ror exercises are 
marked as Op. 261, and the forty daily studies as Op. 337, a 
sufficient testimony-of the fertile and productive character of 
the genius of the musician, and of his untiring industry. The 
master of Franz Liszt certainly knew what was necessary to be 
done to make a good pianist, and he recognised the value of 
melody and variety in interesting the attention of pupils less 
gifted than the great abbé. Many other works have been 
written, and will continue to appear from time to time, but 
Czerny’s work will always enjoy a certain amount of popularity, 
more especially when it can be placed readily and easily within 
the reach of all who oe the pianoforte. The present attempt 
to provide in a cheap and elegant form the exercises and studies 
deserves all encouragement, for, next to a good and useful book, 
a bright and acceptable appearance for it stands as useful as a 
letter of recommendation from a powerful patron.—Z/nstructive 
Selections from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, by J. Escu- 
MANN, Edited by J. FARMER. Books 5 and 6. London: 
Augener & Co. The present numbers 5 and 6 complete the 
work which has in its several portions called forth so much well- 
deserved commendation. ithin the pages now finished the 





mite 


student will find a carefully collected, thoughtfully edited, and 
well-revised anthology of pieces from the works of the great 
masters, well calculated to fulfil the design for which they were 
brought together, namely, to lead the pupil by insensible degrees 
to a familiarity with the more difficult works by the master 
writers for the pianoforte. As so much care has evidently been 
spent in the marking of the fingering, in order that the task of 
the student may be made as light as possible, it will be his own 
fault if he commences to study and: does not considerably profit 
by these truly ‘‘ Instructive Selections.” —Bourrdée in G, for the 
pianoforte, by S. Jacopy.. London: Forsyth Brothers, With- 
out possessing any difficulties as a pianoforte piece, this Bourrte 
is well and cleverly written, attractive in style, of strong musi- 
cianly character, and altogether a very pleasing composition.— 
Bright Summer Days. Grande Valse Brillante, pour piano, 
par ARTHUR LE JEUNE. Op. 20. London: J. B, Cramer & 
Co. There is an excellent intention and some good degree of 
merit in this valse. Neatly played, it might fulfil its title, and 
fall on the ear like a summer day to the senses, ‘‘ Sweet, 
happy, warm, and bright.”—Danses de Salon, pour piano, par 
A. Preczonka. No. 10. Second Tarantelle in &. London: 
Augener & Co. On more than one occasion notice has been 

e of the writings of the composer of these danses de salon, 
and the good opinion thereby formed tends greatly to secure a 
welcome for every fresh effort, or for each production from the 
same hand. The tarantella which forms the subject for present 
comment is exceedingly good. The spirit of the ‘‘ wild mad 
dance” is produced in music of a characteristic quality. There 
is motion and dash in the melody and rhythm, and the har- 
monies are bold and daring, so that the happy union of elements 
brings the effect ‘the composer designed, that of furnishing an 
original piece in a fashion not altogether novel, but — 
pleasing.— Singing Lessons. Twenty-five Elementary Melodic 
Solfegs. By B. Lutcen. London: Augener & Co. Already 
well ae tablished in the estimation of voice-trainers and teachers, 
these singing lessons, formed of melodies selected from Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Dalayrac, Grétry, Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and the compiler, have done good suit and 
service in days gone by, and as time only strengthens their value, 
this new edition, issued.in a remarkably cheap and elegant 
form, will doubtless commence a new lease of usefulness. 
Evening Bells, part song, by ROWLAND M. WINN. London: 
Novello & Co, An excellent piece of writing, simple yet 
effective, not strained or forced, but spontaneous and natural, 
such as choirs delight in singing, and hearers take pleasure 
in listening to. 








Concerts, 


—_—o— 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


FOLLOWING the plan undertaken this season to give the symphonies 
of Beethoven in a continuous course according to the sequence of 
their opus numbers, and therefore in the order of their composi- 
tion, the concert of March 27th saw the production of the sixth 
symphony—“‘ The Pastoral ’’—ever loved, and ever as welcome as 
ti e flowers in spring, or as the spring itself. Every note is now so 
well known, and is understood to form such an integral part of the 
whole, that any proposition to make large omissions in it, as when it 
was first performed in 1816 by the Philharmonic Society, for reasons 
of then accepted expediency, would be resented as a serious injury 
to the work and a violation of the principles of good taste. What- 
ever may be the faults of audiences of the present generation, they 
cannot be accused of any lack of patience, or of any desire to en- 
courage the reduction, excision, or mutilation of a composer's works, 
‘*to make them go down,” It may be that they will be unable to 
appreciate any particular author at first or at any time, but they 
will listen patiently, if not resignedly, to a new work whatever be its 
length, even if they mentally register a vow to avoid being exposed 
to a trial on the same grounds or under the same conditions at 
another time. When once the merit of any piece of music is fairly 
recognised and has become Popular, it has also at the same time 
gained a hold upon the affections, and often becomes part and 
1 of that phase of the existence which delights in its exposition. 

uch is the case with Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. It has be- 
come, as Sir Henry Bishop was wont to say of a popular tune, such 
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as his own ‘‘Home, sweet home,” an integral portion of the 
universal religion. Its words and melody are soon surrounded by 
associations pleasing to remember and delightful to be aroused. In 
the Pastoral Symphony the indications of “sensations rather than a 
picture” which are set forth, are shared by all those who know it 
well, and not only does the author rise to life anew in his music, 
but the fellowship of soul with soul is again cemented, and the 
earnest hearer can rejoice with him in the contemplation of pastoral 
scenes and sounds awakened. The charm of the work is never 
lessened by a good performance such as that upon the occasion 
under notice, It was very fine. Often as the band has given the 
symphony, the repetition would seem to have brought new mean- 
ing, whict all concerned strove to express, Further than this need 
not be said. On the same day Miss Agnes Zimmermann played 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in G No. 3 with considerable virtuosity and 
no little intelligence, but the work is not altogether so pleasing as 
to excite a large amount of interest, More agreeable, though of a 
like wild character, were the Slavonian dances of Anton Dvorak, 
or‘according to the programme, Dvorzak, This was the second set 
which had been given here, The first was played on February rsth, 
1879, and excited some degree of attention, It was then said of 
those ‘pieces that ‘There is a considerable amount of fascina- 
tion in the melancholy tones of the melodies of these Slavonian 
dances, and the constant change of rhythm, and the alter- 
nation of slow and rapid movements, has an effect not alto- 
gether unpleasing. There is no great pretension in them as 
a musical | composition other than that which aims at the 
representation of a national peculiarity, and the reproduction in 
a guasi-classical form, of things which are in their origin popular.” 
remarks apply with equal force to the second set of dances, 

and a further interest in the composer is set in motion. Anton 
Dvorak, or Dvorzak, was born in 1841 near Kralup, in Bohemia. 
He studied at Prague under Pietsch, earning his living the while 
,as a member of the band of the Bohemian Theatre, and afterwards 
as an organist. His salary was not very large, and his circum- 
stances were not altogether free from care. He applied for and 
obtained an ‘‘ artist's stipend” from the Minister of Vienna. 
When Brahms became acquainted with Dvorak's compositions, he 
bestirred himself to make his name known to the publishers and the 
public, and so he became, though somewhat late in life, placed 
on the high road to fame and fortune. He possesses great talent, 
mingled with some degree of such an eccentricity as might be sup- 

sed to have arisen from his absence of association with art or 
artists of higher powers than his own. Whether his later works, 
produced in the day of relief from the pressure of needy circum- 
stances, will prove to be of as high a value as is expected or claimed 
for him, remains to be seen. No other novelty or matter worthy 
of extended remark signalised this concert. There were airs by 
Handel, Gounod, Benedict, anda ‘‘Sancta Mater” of Astorga, sung 
by Mr, F. King and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, which made 
up the rest of the concert. 

On April 3rd_a new concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in 
F sharp minor, by Mr. Hubert Parry, was performed by Mr. E 
Dannreuther and the orchestra, The composition is clever and 
interesting, because the author seems to desire to exhibit his own 
individuality freed from the trammels of imitation, or to declare by 
it that he is in the following of any one particular writer. The 
scoring was excellent, and the pianoforte part designed to show 
that the instrument was capable of something ‘more. than making a 
different sort of noise to the rest of the orchestral instruments. 
There was a character of life in the duties assigned to the solo part, 
which was carefully and appreciatively set out by Mr. Dannreuther. | 
His share of the duty of performance was by no means an easy one, 
and he is to be congratulated most heartily upon having placed it 
in the best possible form before his audience, and also for taking 
a considerable amount of trouble to read Mr. Parry's music in- 
telligently and artistically. If the Concerto was coldly, almost 
frigidly, received, the fault certainly could not be laid at the doors 
of either composer or performers. 

Mendelssohn’s Overture, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the 
**Queen Mab,” Scherzo, by Berlioz, from Romeo et Juliette, and 
Beethoven's ‘No. 7 Symphony, all neatly and elegantly played. 
These, with some songs sung by Herr Henschel, completed this 
concert. 

At the twenty-second concert, on April roth, Beethoven’s Sym- 

lhony No. 8 was given. This—which the author called his ‘‘Kleine 

ymphonie in F,” was written at Linz in October, 1812 —is almost 
as popular as the C minor or the Pastoral. If the frequency with 
which it is performed be taken as the test of the favour with which 
it is regarded, it might stand second on the list, the c minor being 
the first. For some reason or another hard to determine this has 
been called the ‘‘ Ballet Symphony.” Whether it has any par- 
ticular claim to this distinction we will not pause to inquire. The 
audience seemed to remember the title by which it is somewhere 





known, and encored the ‘‘allegretto scherzando” ‘‘with effusion; 

as our Continental neighbours delight in saying with regard to such 
a demonstration as that which greeted this particular performance, 
This was not because this movement was better played than any 
other, but because of its happy effect upon the well-disposed mind. 
Miss Anna Mehlig played Liszt’s Concerto No, 1 in E flat in the place 
of the duet which was originally announced for herself and her 
sister, Miss Bertha Mehlig, who was “ prevented. by sudden and 
special circumstances from visiting England.” ‘This also neces- 
sitated a further change in the programme, and the variations for 
strings from the quartet in D minor of Schubert were played by all 
the strings in so good a style as almost to justify the introduction 
of the piece in a different manner than that in which it was written 
and intended by the author to be played. Yet another alteration 
was made in the programme by reason of another cause, Mr. 
Barton M‘Guckin sang Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Morgenlied” and Men- 
delssohn's ‘‘ Friihlingslied ” instead of ‘‘ Celeste Aida” from Verdi's 
opera, in consequence of the parts ‘‘ not being to hand.” He also 
gave in brilliant fashion the recitative and aria ‘‘ Well thou hast 
told thy tale,” and “Short and Blissful,” from Prout’s cantata 
Hereward. Miss Marian Mackenzie, who made her first appear- 
ance here, was exceedingly well received. She sings commendably, 
and with good method. Her songs were Gounod's ‘‘ Quando a te 
lieta,” from Faust, and ‘‘ The Willow Song,” by Arthur Sullivan, 
whose ‘‘ Ouvertura di Ballo” closed the concert. 

The twenty-third and last concert of the season, on April 17th, 
had a selection as good as any of the previous ones of the series, 
There were pieces which had already become established as 
favourites with the public, and there were some which, although not 
of recent production, were still not yet unreservedly accepted ; 
new pieces and old, and —— who were always welcome, because 
of the success attending their former exertions, and a new can 
didate for acceptance. Miss Orridge represented the latter, as it 
was the occasion of her first appearance here. She has a very good 
voice, though her style of singing is a little exaggerated. This she 
may modify in time. She sang Meyerbeer’s song ‘‘ Faucuille che 
il Core,” from Dinorah, very well, if somewhat mildly. The effect 
of the song was not improved by the accompaniment, which was 
not altogether so certain or accurately played as it might and 
perhaps ought to have been. 

The first piece in the concert was the “ Jupiter Festival March” 
for orchestra and chorus from Gounod’s Polyeucte, full of those 
characteristics considered to be inseparable from the vein of thought 
peculiar to the composer. As dramatic music it is excellent, and 
accompanied by the stage surroundings of the situation it is in- 
tended to illustrate, would doubtless produce a good effect, As 
concert music it is ‘simply interesting and no more. ‘The sym- 
phonic prelude to Byron’s Manfred, by F. Praeger, which was given 
also for the first time, is offered as a piece of concert music, and 
may be judged accordingly. It starts impetuously in the key of 
D minor, with the full orchestra, In the melody which follows, 
descriptive of ‘‘ Manfred’s heroic struggle with fate,” our composer 
follows not only Wagner’s peculiar method of forming a theme, but 
also his fashion of scoring. ‘here is really very little of a special 
or distinctive quality which would earn the symphonic poem more 
than a passing remark. It was well played, and will now probably 
pass into the limbo of the forgotten. The composer has unques- 
tionable power, but it would be as well that he should try and 
exercise it unfettered by the attempt to imitate a style of composi- 
tion for which he may have sympathy, but which is only likely to 
sacrifice his own independence of thought. It was a perfect relief 
to hear Mozart's beautiful and symmetrical duet ‘* La dove prende,” 
which followed, which was well sung by Miss Annie Marriott and 
Mr. Frederick King, After this duet, an air by Bach from ‘the suite 
in D arranged for all the strings, was played, and favourably 
received, although the principle which called it into being—that of 
diverting the current of thought from the original channel through 
which it was intended to flow—can scarcely be called a good ora 
sound one, Where there is a large repertoire to select from, and 
where the players are something more than mere tyros, there should 
be no difficulty in finding works of the required length and 
character, without resorting to adaptations which, however good, 
are best enjoyed in private circles. 

The ninth symphony of Beethoven ended the concert. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, Mr, Frederick King; the Crystal Palace Choir found the 
chorus, As a performance it was as near perfection as could be 
obtained. The band was truly splendid, the soloists young, 
earnest, and enthusiastic; and the members of the choir, having 
been well and carefully drilled, appeared to be moved by the desire 
to leave behind them a good name connected with the past season, 
Mr. Manns conducted in a spirited style, and must have been 
grati>1. to find how well his wishes were obeyed on all sides, A 
most propriate and worthy ending to ah excellent season of music, 
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The following Saturday was set apart for the benefit of Mr. Manns. 
Mrs. Osgood, Madame Friedlander, Miss Glenn, Signor Foli, Miss 
Anna Mehlig, and M. Emile Sauret, took part. The chiefitems of 
instrumental music in the programme were selected by a plébiscité, 
the voting being made by the frequenters of the concert-room. The 
number of votes given in favour of the four pieces introduced into 
the programme speaks volumes concerning the cosmopolitan taste 
of the audience. The highest number of votes given for the 
several pieces was as follows :—Symphonies—Beethoven, ‘‘ Pas- 
toral,” 247; Mendelssohn, ‘‘Scotch,” 221 ; Schubert, ‘‘ No. 9,” 
111; Beethoven, ‘‘C minor,” 108. Miscellaneous Pieces—Handel, 
“Largo,” 239; Schubert, ‘“Entr’acte,” &c. (Rosamunde), 177; 
Gounod, ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” 134; Wagner, Mei- 
stersinger (selection), 84. Overtures—Wagner, Zannhiiuser, 247 ; 
Beethoven, ‘‘ Leonora No. 3,” 160; Mendelssohn, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 157; Rossini, William Tell, 155. _ Instrumental 
Solos — Mendelssohn, Pianoforte concerto, 223; Mendelssohn, 
Violin concerto, 164; Schumann, Pianoforte concerto, 126; 
Beethoven, Pianoforte concerto, No. 5,998. Consequently the four 
pieces gaining the highest number of votes in each division were 
inserted in the programme. 


MR. GANZ'S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


THE first of a series of five orchestral concerts, conducted by Mr. 
W. Ganz, was given at St. James’s Hall on April 17th with great 
success. The chief novelty was the Symphony by Rubinstein 
(Op. 40), which was played for the first time in England. Opinions 
are divided as to its merits, and as to the likelihood of its being 
able to retain a place in the réfertoire of our concert rooms, Com- 
pared with such works as the Ocean and Dramatic Symphonies, it 
makes greater claim to the sympathies of those who delight in 
and duly value the charms of melody and form. There is less 
yearning after the originality which often ends in obscurity. The 
scoring is good throughout, but it must be confessed that it is in 
no place out of the common way of instrumentation, and some of 
the melodies recall Mendelssohn very vividly. For all this it is not 
unpleasing as a whole, best, perhaps, in the second and third 
movements, but each of the four has a clearly defined plan nearer 
than in any of his latest works to that grace of form which is the 
characteristic guide of the standard symphonic writers. It is 
worthy to be heard again, for it is well charged with good thoughts 
which are not all patent at the first hearing. Whether the varied 
opinions concerning it will be rightly weighed, and the symphony 
introduced elsewhere, time alone will show. It may be enough now 
to say that there are four movements, The first, Allegro con fuoco, 
is in F major, and in sonata form ; the second, an A//egro, also in 
F major, occupies the place of the Scherzo, and seemed to be 
accepted as the best movement by the audience; the third, Moderato 
con moto, C minor, is the slow movement, and is in Rondo form. 
Of this, the programme says that ‘‘it may be that the music is 
intended to represent sorrowing thoughts not untempered by pleas- 
ing memories.” The fourth, the faale, an Allegro, in F major, 
‘being written last, is nearer to that newer period of cloudiness 
reached by Rubinstein in his later works.” 

Beethoven's Symphony in C minor was also given with good 
effect, and M. Emile Sauret played Ernst’s Concerto in F shar 
minor with clever /echnigue, even if his tone was not all that could 
be wished. He also gave a fine version of Beethoven’s Romance in 
F, but his greatest success was in Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Airs Russes,” in 
which he displayed the greatest ability. Weber's Overture to 
Oberon ended the concert. Madame Marie Roze introduced as her 
songs, ‘* Divinités du Styx,” from Gluck’s A/ceste, and ‘‘ L'ameré 
saro costante,” from Mozart's // Re Pastore, neither of which had 
been sung in the concert-room for years, 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


It will be seen by the programme which Mr. John Ella selected to 
commence his thirty-sixth season, that little in the way of novelty 
was offered :-— 


Quintet in D, No. 4, two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Mozart). 
Quartet, E flat, Op. 47 (Schumann), Violin solo, Barcarolle in G (Spohr). 
Andante and scherzo (Quartet, Op. 81) (Mendelssohn). Pianoforte solos— 
rated arate p. 2, No. 2 (Kirchner); Scherzo, No. 1, B minor 

pin). 


The whole of these works have become as “‘ familiar as household 
words,” and nothing that is new can be remarked of them. All 
that remains to be said is that the performance was excellent, and 
this becomes a task of easy and pleasant accomplishment. The 
first violin and leader was Signor Papini, Herr Wiener was the 





second, Herr Hollander and Mr. Hann were the violas, M. Las- 
serre the violoncello, and Mr. Oscar Beringer the pianist, for the 
second time at these concerts. With such a team the artistic ex- 
cellence of the reading of the several works was certain. Signor 
Papini’s solo was greatly applauded, and Mr. Oscar Beringer, who 
plays uncommonly well, gave an excellent version of the pieces set 
down for him, and his efforts were also greeted with warmth. The 
ensemble playing was very good, and the season has begun well. In 
consequence of failing eyesight, Mr. Ella proposes making the 
present his last season. If this is the case it is feared that the 
Musical Union will cease to exist, unless, like Elijah, the director will 
look about to find his own successor. It would be a sin to allow 
these delightful meetings to come to an end. They have done so 
much good in the past, and do so much in the present, that there is 
surely a future left for them. If, however, Mr. Ella does retire, 
and like the noble Roman, wrap his cloak about him, maintaining 
his dignity to the last, shall his retirement be unmarked by a testi- 
monial or reward of any sort other than that which springs from 


the consciousness of having done a good duty through evil report 
and good report ? 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


CHERUBINI'S.Vesse Solennelle in D min. was given at the second con- 
cert of the Bach Choir at St. James's Hall, on the arst ult., for the 
first time in England. According to Cherubini’s own dated catalogue, 
it was commenced towards the end of March, 1811, and finished on 
the 7th of Oct. in the same year. The MS. is in the Royal Library 
at Berlin. There are eighteen separate numbers in it, the ‘‘Gloria” 
and ‘‘ Credo” being subdivided into several smaller movements, to 
make up the number, as is customary in such elaborate settings. 
It is difficult, without a constant reference to the music itself, to 
offer anything else but a notice of the impressions excited, These 
were highly favourable. The ‘ Kyrie” is beautiful and devotional, 
the opening of the ‘‘Gloria” massive and grand. The trio ‘‘ Gratias 
Agimus,”’ a gem of vocal writing, and the chorus ‘‘Qui tollis,”” which 
follows, remarkably fine. The grandeur of the opening of the 
“*Credo” is almost overpowering ; the writing in the “ Et incar- 
natus est” alike expressive and tender. The two fine choruses 
‘* Crucifixus ” and ‘ Et resurrexit” and the ‘‘Amen” are marvels of 
contrasted effects and noble counterpoint ; the quartets ‘‘ Et in 
spiritum sanctum,” the ‘‘ Benedictus,” and the ‘‘Agnus Dei” are 
delicious in their melodies and harmonies, and the choruses, such as 
in the ‘“ Sanctus” (not in the original MS., but written in 1822) and 
the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” are contrived in the most masterly style. The 
scoring bears evidence of great refinement of thought and skill in 
treatment. In the programme we are told that “ to judge from the 
worn state of the print in the copies of the full score, the mass has 
been a great favourite, though this is difficult to understand, since 
its enormous length must put it out of question for all but great 
ceremonials. _ In fact, it is the longest mass in existence, exceedi: 

in number of bars even Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa solennis in pD.” It 
occupied the best part of two hours in performance. The solos 
were very creditably sung by Mrs, Osgood, Mme. Patey, Mile. 
Hohenschild, Mr. C. Beckett, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel. 
A ‘Sanctus ” in D major, by Bach, with additional accompani- 
ments cleverly added by Mr. E. Prout, which preceded the mass, 
was also sung for the first time by the choir, and in this, as in the 
whole of the works given, their singing was superb. The other 
items, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt,” and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Die Erste Walpurgisnacht ” are sufficiently familiar to 
obviate the need of a detailed description. They were carefully and 
effectively performed, the choir singing the original German words 
to each. The whole concert formed one of the greatest events in 
the musical season. 


HERR SCHARWENKA IN NEWCASTLE, 


THIS eminent pianist and composer gave a recital in the Town 
Hall, Newcastle, on April 23rd. Though the entertainment was 
not one of a kind to attract a large attendance, yet there was a 
numerous and critical audience. Herr Scharwenka has achieved a 
reputation on the Continent, and at the Philharmonic Society's con- 
certs in London he created a very favourable impression. His 
celebrity preceded him in Newcastle, and his appearance was 
looked forward to with great interest by musical enthusiasts. 
The following is the programme :—Beethoven—Sonata appas- 
sionata, op. 57: 1, Allegro Assai ; 2, Andante con moto, leading to 
3, Allegro ma non troppo. Scharwenka, Xaver—Menuett, op. 
49: two Polish Dances, op. 3; Staccato study, op. 27, No.3; 
Suites de Danses & 4 mains, op. 41; Alla Marcia—Menuetto— 
Gavotte—Bolero. Pergolese— Air. Sch Nachtstiick, op. 
23. Liszt—Melodie Russe (Le Rossignol). Chopin—Valse in a 
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flat major, op. 42... Chopin—Nocturne in F sharp major, op. 15 ; 
Chopin—Scherzo in B minor, op, 20. Liszt—Polonaise in E major. 
Herr Scharwenka's own compositions, especially the Staccato Study, 
were encored. They are of marked individuality, and exceeding 
melodious. The pianist’s marvellous delicacy of touch, his bril- 
liant passage execution, and the manner in which he gives dis- 
tinctiveness to the themes, called forth enthusiastic plaudits. Mr. 
Rea played with him in the duets, and so admirably did he per- 
form his part that Herr Scharwenka shook hands with him on 
leaving the platform. 


Musical Potes, 


; —o— 

Mr. MAPLESON has announced the opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre for operas in Italian on May 15th. Particulars are not 
yet published. g 
- HERR MAX BrRUCH has accepted the post of conductor of the 


Liverpool Philharmonic Society, vacant by the resignation of Sir 
Julius Benedict. 


PERFORMANCES of the ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Hallé, are to be given in St. James's Hall 
shortly. The services of the band and chorus from Manchester 


have been secured. 


_THE unveiling of Schumann's Monument at Bonn is to take place 
on May 2nd, on which occasion a concert is to be given in the 
Beethovenhalle, under the direction of Herren Joachim and Wasie- 


Mr. STEPHEN S. STRATTON has been giving a series of Popular 
Ghamber Concerts in Birmingham, earning a considerable share of 
success, In addition to the well-known pieces which have been 
selected, Verdi’s Quartet in E minor, and Balfe’s melodious Trio 
in-A-major, have been introduced for the first time in the town, and 
have been well received. 


“THE programmes of the particulars of the Richter concerts at St. 
= Hall have been issued. One of the nine symphonies of 

thoven is to be given at each concert, Schumann’s Symphony 
in D minor, Schubert's Ninth (in c), Brahms’s Second (in D), and 
other works are announced. The instrumental soloists are Mr. 
Dannreuther, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herren Griinfeld, Barth, and 
Scharwenka, as pianists; Madame Norman-Néruda and Sejor 
Sarasate as violinists ; and Herr Hausmann as violoncellist. The 
orchestra consists of a hundred performers, and the conductor is 
to be Herr Richter. 


Mr. FAULKNER LEIGH gave a concert on the 14th at St, James's 
Hall, on which occasion we heard a new cantata, ‘‘ The Faithful 
Soul,” composed by Madame Sainton-Dolby. It is an unpretend- 
ing, simple work, very vocal in character, cleverly instrumented, 
and was well received. Another new cantata, called ‘‘ Imogene,” 
the work of Mr. George Fox, is a sort of burlesque, in which the 
serious and the comic are so interwoven that it is difficult to say 
which is which, A bagatelle for orchestra, ‘‘ Elle et lui,” by Herr 
Louis: Engel, a charming bit of writing, was encored, and 
‘« L’Arlésienne,” a suite by Georges Bizet, the composer of Carmen, 
though announced for the first time in England, had been played at 
one of the City Orchestral Concerts. The last number in the suite 
was familiar to those who had heard the opera in London, as it is 
introduced into the last act as a ballet dance. 


Mr. ERNST PERABO'S concerts of classical music in Boston, 
U.S.A., have been the means of making the public in that quarter 
of the globe acquainted with modern works by Jadassohn, Bargiel, 
Gernsheim, Kiel, Moszkowski, Rheinberger, Joachim, Goldmark, 
Carl Léwe, Richter, Hamerik, and Scharwenka, in addition to the 
best known pieces by the great masters. The concerts have met 
with considerable success. 


THE death of Peter Friedrich Julius André is announced as having 
taken place at Frankfort O/M on the 17th April. Julius André wasa 
member of the famous family of musicians who for many genera- 
tions have been known, and in many ways connected, with the 
history of music in Germany. He was born in the year 1808, 
and devoted the greater part of his working career to the study 
and teaching of the organ, for which instrument he composed 
a large number of pieces. He was the author of ‘ Voluntaries 
for the Organ,” recently reviewed in these columns, of “‘ A Practical 
School for the io which has passed through many editions, of 
arrangements for 
compositions. His absence from his accustomed place will be re- 
proed by mye! to whom his homely ways and pleasant manners 

‘endeared 


our hands of many of Mozart’s works, and other | 





Our readers will regret to hear of the death of Dietrich Krug, 
the accomplished composer ofa number of pianoforte works, which 
have been from time to time reviewed in these columns, He 
was born at Hamburg in the year 1821, and studied the pianoforte 
and composition under Jacob Schmitt. His works are various, 
numbering over 300 published pieces, He enjoyed a great repu- 
tation asa teacher, In addition to the great quantity of music 
he has written and arranged, he also was the author of a ‘‘ School 
of Pianoforte Playing,” in four parts. He died in his native town 
on April 7th. His son Arnold, born in 1848, has earned many dis- 
tinctions as a composer and player. 

HENRI WIENIAWSKI, who died April 2nd, at the age of forty- 
five, was born at Lublin, in Poland, the roth of July, 1835. He 
was a pupil of the Conservatoire in Paris, under M. Massart. At 
the age of eleven he won the first prize, and was so clever as a player 
that he was qualified to give concerts with success, He under- 
took a tour, which included St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
places. He returned to Paris to continue his studies, after which 
he played in Holland, Belgium, Poland, and Germany, winning 
bright honours everywhere he went. In 1864 the Emperor Alex- 
ander appointed him his solo violinist, a post which he did not 
long hold. He left Russia and appeared in America, where he 
stayed two years. At the conclusion of the Franco-German war 
he returned to Europe, Upon the resignation of Vieuxtemps he 
accepted.the office of chief professor of the violin at the Conserva- 
toire of Brussels. He was a most accomplished player, as many 
in England can bear witness, and his talent as a composer is very 
well represented by a large number of well-written pieces for his 
instrument, the best known of which are ‘‘ The Legende,” the 
fantasia on melodies in Gounod’s Faust, and the ‘‘ Airs Russes.” 








Used at the National Training School for Music. 
SIX CELEBRATED TOCCATAS. 


Revised and the Fingering supplemented by 
BE. PAUER. 





No. .1.. Clementi, 1752 to 1832 ... 
2. Pollini, 1778 to 1847... 
3. Onslow, 1784 to 1853 
4. Czerny, 1791 to 1857 ais 
5. Mayer, 1802 to 1862__—.. eg 
6. Schumann, 1810 to 1856 


* Herr Pauer has done good service by ay these Toccatas to the 
notice of teachers who desire that their pupils shall cultivate both a good 
touch and a classical taste. No, 1, by Clementi, will be found extremely 
useful for the practice of double notes, passages in thirds and sixths for the 
right hand abounding throughout. As a piece of music it may be said to 
be somewhat dry, but as a study it is everything that can be desired. Little 
is known of Pollini; but so great an authority as Liszt has declared that in 
some of his pianoforte works he has foreshadowed the effects of Thalberg ; 
and we have ourselves seen a composition of his written in three lines, a 
principle we know to have been adopted by his more popular successor. 
The Toccata before us is melodious in the extreme, and so carefully written 
as to give the impression of its having been designed for the first movement 
of a Sonata. It would be well for students to make themselves acquainted 
with some of the works of this neglected composer. Onsiow’s Toccata may 
also be recommended as a good study for passage-playing in both hands ; 
and Czerny’s has all the effect of a well-considered exercise for double notes. 
There 1s no particular reason why Carl Mayer’s graceful piece should be 
termed a ‘Toccata ;’ but as he has called it so, we are bound to accept his 
title. Like all the works of this composer, it is extremely melodious, and 
will be certain to please a mixed audience; but, considered merely as a 
study, it may be — with advantage, especially for rapidly-reiterated 
notes.” —Musical Times, November, 1876. ; 
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HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


INSTRUCTIVE SELECTIONS. 


From the Compositions of 
HAYDN, MOZART, and BEETHOVEN. 
Arranged for the PIANOFORTE 
In progressive order, as a preparation to the study of the most difficult 
works of the great composers, by 
J. ESCHMANN. 
Edited by JOHN FARMER. Vols. I., to VI., 4to, price each, net, 15. 


‘* These selections, which are edited by Mr. J Farmer, form part of what 
is called the ‘Harrow Music School Series.’ They are, as their title im- 
plies, ‘instructive selections’ in the fairest sense of the word. They are by 
no means difficult, and are most attractively set forth, so that a careful use 
of the pieces in the set would insensibly lead the pupil on from improvement 
to improvement in a form as agreeable as possible to himself, for his interest 
would be excited and his powers strengthened with the study ot each suc- 
cessive piece, and so the great aim of the compiler and of the editor would 
be fully and pleasantly brought about.” 





